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Beattie,  Robert  B. 


Lincoln  Traits 
Told  by  Pastor 

Dr.   Beattie,   East   Orange, 

Says  He  Had  Passion 

for  Right 

1_    PJTS=   "^ 

The  attributes  of  character  and 
qualities  of  life  possessed  by  Lincoln 
formed  the  subject  of  the  sermon  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Beattie,  pastor  of 
Munn  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
East  Orange,  yesterday. 

In  speaking  of  the  even  balance  of 
these  qualities  in  Lincoln,  Dr.  Beattie 
said:  "Men  who  possess  outstanding 
strength  of  character  in  one  direction 
are  very  apt  to  reveal  weakness  in  an- 
other. 

"In  Lincoln  we  find  a  fine  balance  of 
exceptional  powers.  He  was  enthus- 
iastic but  never  fanatical;  possessed 
of  a  vivid  imagination  but  not  vision- 
ary; deeply  emotional  but  free  from 
sickly  sentimentality;  intensely  prac- 
tical but  not  prosaic;  an  idealist  but  no 
mere  dreamer  of  dreams.  His  courage 
never  took  the  form  of  recklessness  and 
his  prudence  never  led  him  into 
cowardice.  He  was  unique  but  not 
strange;  original  but  not  eccentric; 
strong  of  will  but  never  overbearing. 
His  keen  wit  was  without  a  sting  and 
his  sense  of  humor  often  saved  him 
and  others  from  the  depths  of  despair 

"His  self-reliance  did  not  take  the 
form  of  egotism  and  his  devotion  to 
duty  was  never  marred  by  self-interest. 
His  sense  of  justice  was  tempered  with 
mercy  and  his  great  strength  was  never 
touched  with  gentleness.  He  was  a 
patriot,  not  a  politician;  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  not  a  provincial;  a  states- 
man who  followed  the  firm  way  of  light 
and  not  the  slippery  path  of  mere  ex- 
pediency, and  he  never  confused  the 
great  issues  before  his  country  in  such 
a  way  as  to  mislead  or  misdirect. 
"Right    His    Ideal." 

"He  had  a  great  faith  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  mission.  Nothing 
could  make  him  deviate  from  his 
course  or  compromise  with  any  power 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose.  He  was 
guided  by  an  overmastering,  red-hot 
passion  for  the  right  and  an  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  duty  and  was  Just  the 
man  for  his  time. 

"Those  were  uncertain  days.  A  great 
principle  was  at  stake,  a  world  ques- 
tion hung  in  the  balance.  A  nation 
was  divided  and  a  question  of  Its 
future  hung  in  the  balance.  Through 
It  all,  because  of  his  belief  in  the  just- 
ness of  his  cause,  he  moved  with  irre- 
sistible force  toward  the  goal  that  God 
had  set  In  his  heart  and  mind  as  the 
only  hope  of  the  land  he  loved  more 
than  life. 

"He  also  had  faith  In  his  fellow 
men.  He  gave  his  all  for  them  and 
asked  no  return  save  that  they  should 
accept  his  gift.  There  was  no  place  for 
selfishness  in  his  career.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  passion  for  democ- 
racy, a  great  love  of  the  people,  and 
had  abundant  faith  In  the  final  au- 
thority and  judgment  of  their  win  " 
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Seattle.    R. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Beattie,  Ad= 
dressing  Club  Dinner, 
Asks  Like  Leadership. 

"The  world  will  never  reach  the 
plains  of  peace  and  get  out  of  the 
hell  hole  of  war  until  someone,  be- 
lieving in  himself  and  possessed  of  a 
passion  for  righteousness  and  love 
for  God  and  his  fellowman,  leads  it 
out  to  the  great  tomorrow. 

"Such  a  man  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

This  message  was  brought  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Lincoln  Club,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  B.  Beattie,  pastor  of  the'  Munn 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  East 
Orange,  last  night  when  he  spoke 
on  Lincoln,  at  the  twenty-sixth  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  organization  at 
the  clubhouse. 

Dr.  Beattie  lauded  Lincoln  for  his 
honesty  of  purpose  and  his  belief  in 
his  own  convictions.    He  said: 

"The  world  should  give  thanks  for 
such  men  as  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN    COULD   LEAD 

"Lincoln  was  a  man  who  could 
lead  men  where  God  wanted  them  to 
be  led.  He  took  his  place  on  the 
heights  in  the  stormy  days  of  '61. 
He  believed  in  himself  and  his  mis- 
sion. But  his  self-respect  never 
took  the  form  of  conceit.  He  was 
never  selfish.  He  held  the  helm  of 
the  nation  and  went  his  way  un- 
served  and    undisturbed. 

"Lloyd  George  had  a  great  con- 
ception oC  politics  and  a  great  de- 
sire to  insure  the  future  of  his 
country,  but  he  had  not  in  his  heart 
the  consuming  desire  for  righteous- 
ness that  made  Lincoln  the  man  he 
was. 

"WENT   ALMOST  ALOJNE" 

"Lincoln  went  his  way  almost 
alone.  He  believed  in  his  fellow  map. 
He  was  not  a  politician,  an  oppor- 
tunist nor  a  partisan.  He  loved  the, 
people  and  he  gave  himself — all  thaT 
he  had. 

"We  are  passing  through  days 
now  when  the  fate  of  democracy 
hangs  in  the  balance.  The  hope  of 
the  world  today  is  in  democracy. 
We  need  a  man  to  lead  us  out." 

Commissioner  John  Howe,  direc- 
tor of  revenue  and  finance,  discussed 
city  finances  briefly.  He  said  that 
snow  removal  this  winter  has  cost 
Newark  $160,000,  neai-ly  three  points 
in  the  tax  rate.  Salaries  paid  to 
teachers  and  other  employes  of  the 
Board  of  Education  are  $648,000  a 
month,  he  said.  It  was  announced 
by  William  N.  Bayley,  president  of 
the  club,  that  Commissioner  Howe 
will  speak  at  the  March  1  meeting 
on  "Taxation." 

At  the  speakers'  table,  in  addition 
to  Dr.  Beattie,  Commissioner  Howe 
and  Mr.  Bayley,  were  Herbert  L. 
ThowJess,  secretary  of  the  club;  for- 
mer Fire  Commissioner  Gilbert  E. 
Crogan  and  Selin  A.  Gallier. 


Bedikian,  Dikran 


rpn?  «  following  article,  written  by  Dikran  M.  Bedikian,  of  No.  18  The  Cres- 

thpinrff11       ma2y  ^teresting:  angles  on  the  life  of  the  Great  Emancipator, 

toffiwrffi7  °l^hose  b,lrl£  ^0  years  ago  was  celebrated  yesterday.     Mr. 

ear       b  Victoria  A.   Bedikian,   is  the   author  of   the   drawing   which 

At  present  while  the  acknowledged 
experts,  in  heated  controversy,  are  ar- 
guing and  throwing  new  light  on  the 
hitherto  obscure  relations  of  Lincoln 
and  Ann  Rutledge,  doubting  the  gen- 


uineness of  the  Lincoln  love  letters 
which  are  being  published  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  another  discovery  of 
authentic  Lincoln  letters  to  Mary  S. 
Owens  turned  up  in  Kansas  City,  of 
which  I  have  procured  facsimile  cop- 
ies.    They  are  evidently  interesting 
and  vastly  more  precious  and  their 
genuineness  is  unquestioned.    I  leave 
all  controversy  about  the  love  letters 
to  the  recognized  authorities  on  Lin- 
colniana.    We  hasten  to  join  in  Lin- 
coln's birthday  celebration. 
Politicians  Work  Lincoln  Too  Hard 
The    fame    of    Abraham    Lincoln 
waxes  with  the  years.    Every  record 
about  him  that  has  leaped  to  light 
since  his  death  has,  if  it  appeared 
for  a  moment  belittling,  really  height- 
ened his  stature  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
wprld.    During  the  great  war,  in  Eu- 
rope and  since,  Lincoln's  name,  his 
example  and  his  sayings  have  been 
frequently  cited. 


Even  in  our  last  national  campaign, 
the  candidate  and  statesman,  alike, 
looking  about  for  reasons  to  justify 
his  own  course,  has  been  glad  to  find 
a  warrant  in  something  that  Lin- 
coln did  or  said.  They  work  Lin- 
coln too  hard;  endeavoring  to  hide 
small  men  under  the  shadow  of  his 
mighty  name,  or  forcing  the  parallel 
between  him  and  others.  All  have 
been  seeking  guidance  and  consola- 
tion in  the  career  of  Lincoln. 
Lincoln's  Methods 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk,  to  write 
like  Lincoln,  an  historic  character, 
and  another  thing  to  act  like  him. 
We  have  plenty  of  Lincolns  of  word 
and  pen,  but  how  many  have  we  of 
the  political  and  social  organizing 
ability  to  get  Lincoln's  ideas  carried 
into  practice?  President  Wilson  go- 
ing to  Europe  and  starting  to  har- 
monize various  nations — forming  the 
League  of  Nations — moved  contrary 
to  Abraham  Lincoln's  policies.  Wilson 
tried  curing  the  European  political 
disease  by  doctoring  the  symptons 
and  illness  with  fourteen  points  and 
other  political  medicines.    For  this  he 


is  entitled  to  large  credit  and  great 
honor.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  in  his  time,  discovered 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  causes  which 
led  up  to  the  crisis  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  tried  removing 
them.  Then,  just  as  curing  a  disease 
is  not  accomplished  by  doctoring 
alone,  but  by  giving  attention  to 
causes  which  produced  the  malady, 
he  found  the  germ  and  killed  it  for- 
ever. 

Lincoln's  political  sagacity  had  in 
it  the  quality  of  the  X-ray.  He  could 
see .  all  the  way  in,  all  the  way 
through  and  all  the  way  down.  There- 
fore, while  we  are  happily  outlawing 
war,  we  must  not  forget  to  find  the 
real  causes  for  strife,  and  remove 
them  from  our  humblest  homes,  vil- 
lages, towns  and  country. 

Lincoln's  Understanding. 

Every  trait  of  his  character,  every 
move  of  his  mind,  every  expression 
of  his  face;  his  figure,  his  pose,  his 
movement  is  canvassed,  printed  and 
eagerly  read.  His  biography  is  now 
becoming  the  subject  of  biographies. 
Lincoln  literature  overflows  the  libra- 
ries day  to  day. 

The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  can 
be  studied  profitably  by  men  of  all 
ages.  How  little  the  average  man 
knows  or  cares  about  Abraham  LinT 
coin!  Is  Abraham  Lincoln  a  defin- 
ite person  in  your  mind? 

The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  me 
is  like  as  if  I  had  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  treasure  chest  or  gold  mine, 
and  I  intend  to  dig  deep  into  it  all  my 
life. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  this  boy, 
the  youth  and  the  man  of  the  forest, 
uneducated,  obtained  his  clearness  of 
vision,  his  unswerving  initiative 
which  marks  him  as  a  leader  of 
leaders?  Many  of  the  characteristics 
acquired,  were  built  slowly,  painfully; 
knowledge  accumulated  through  long 
years  of  personal  experience. 

But  the  distinguishing  trait  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  his  understanding 
of  human  nature,  of  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women,  his  ability  to  know 
f;he  common  and  yet  be  uncommon. 
He  was  human  and  yet  in  some  mys- 
terious degre  super-human.  He  un- 
derstood the  ways  and  feelings  of  the 
masses — the  plain  people  .  .  .  There  I 
his  real  greatness  lies. 

Americanization. 

The  spirit  of  true  Americanization 
flows  out  of  the  daily  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  arriving  immigrants, 
the  youth  of  today,  ought  to  test 
themselves  on  the  wholesome  example 
of  his  life,  and  pick  up  at  least  one 
rieh  nugget  of  wholesome  thought 
for  their  daily  diet. 

I  have  found  that  the  underlying 
truth  in  his  life's  philosophy  arid  the 
principal  teachings  of  Jesus  are  sub- 
stantially identical.  If  a  man  would 
take  the  truths  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
life,  and  put  them  in  the  language  of 
our  day,  and  make  them  so  that  the 
people  around  us  would  understand 
them,  and  be  interested,  he  would  be 
doing  a  great  service.    Those  stories 


and  tales  of  Abraham  Lincoln  seem 
to  stand  as  solid  as  the  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar. The  point  is  that  they  are 
applicable  to  every  generation.  They 
may  be  old  to  us,  but  they  are  fresh 
to  our  children,  and  they  want  to  hear 
them. 
Lincoln  Absorbs  George  Washington. 

Most  of  us  overlook  Lincoln's  early 
life.  Apparently  most  of  us  think  that 
it  is  a  dull  subject,  or,  at  least,  re- 
gard his  biograjhy  as  interesting  on- 
ly from  the  point  of  his  presidency 
and  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  and  so 
on.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
that  Lincoln,  from  his  early  life,  was 
deeply  interested  in  governmental 
affairs. 

His  whole  life  embodied  the  polit- 
ical ideas  of  his  nation.  Thrilled  by 
the  story  of  the  Father  of  His  Coun- 
try, every  movement  and  deed  of 
George  Washington  inspired  and  in- 
terested him.  He  made  all  that  he 
knew  a  part  of  himself,  and  in  the 
meantime  developed  in  himself  the 
simplicity,  the  humanity,  which 
eventually  led  him  to  the  nobility  of 
everlasting  greatness.  George  Wash- 
ington appears  in  a  new  form  in 
Abraham  Lincoln.  That  is  to  say,  an 
amazingly  lovely  transformation  took 
place  in  his  character.  George  Wash- 
ington "was  born  again"  and  became 
greater  than  ever  by  manifesting 
himself  in  the  life  of  Lincoln. 

Just  sixty-eight  years  ago  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1861,  while  Lincoln,  leaving 
Springfield,  Illinois,  to  become  Presi- 
dent, said  to  his  folks:  "I  now  leave, 
not  knowing  where  or  whether  ever 
I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  up- 
on Washington."  So  this  backwoods- 
man accomplished  an  engineering 
feat,  a  greater  and  more  difficult  task 
than  confronted  George  Washington. 
This  is  the  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
worked  for  the  people  of  his  coun- 
try, died  for  them  and  died  to  keep 
them  united.  Thus  he  healed  the 
wounds,  banished  hatred  and  fear. 
North  and  South  now  await  eagerly 
to  honor  the  names  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  George  Washington. 

Now  let  us  once  more  reconsecrate 
ourselves  not  only  by  words  but  by 
deeds  and  actions  in  our  daily  life  to 
the  principles  which  made  them 
worthy  to  be  remembered. 


Beecher,    Henry   .»ard 


Beecher  Among  First  to 
See  Quality  of  Lincoln 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

May  we  add  one  more  name  to  the 
list  of  famous  New  Englanders  who 
early  recognized  the  greatness  of  Lin- 
coln. The  name  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
takes  Its  place  in  the  list  already  men- 
tioned— Lowell,  Emerson,  Norton  and 
Phillips  Brooks. 

Beecher  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Ct.; 
received  his  collegiate  training  in  Am- 
herst, and  spent  most  of  his  youth  in 
Boston,  coming  under  the  influence  of 
Webster,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  fame. 

Beecher  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  and  more  rational  abolitionists 
of  the  country,  and  may  rightly  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  Lincoln's  advisers. 
When  Beecher  won  his  triumphs  in  the 
British  Isles  in  1863  and  turned  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Union,  Lincoln 
was  so  impressed  with  Beecher's  work 
that,  laying  down  the  morning  paper 
which  he  had  been  reading,  he  turned 
to  Secretary  Stanton  and  said:  "Mr. 
Secretary,  if  this  war  is  ever  fought 
out  to  a  successful  issue,  we  must  again 
raise  the  flag  over  Port  Sumter,  and 
there  is  but  one  man  to  deliver  the 
oration  on  that  occasion,  and  that  man 
is  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  for  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Beecher  there  might  be  no 
flag  to  raise." 

April  14,  1865,  the  flag  was  again 
raised,  and  Beecher  delivered  the  ora- 
tion, a  masterful  production,  and  in  it 
he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Lincoln.  That 
night  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  but 
Beecher  knew  nothing  about  it  till  he 
reached  New  York  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Sunday,  April  23,  1865, 
Beecher  delivered  one  of  the  choicest 
tributes  to  Lincoln  that  has  ever  been 
given,  full  of  fervor,  color,  oratorical 
power  and  sentiment,  closing  by  saying 
that,  whereas  four  years  before  Illinois 
gave  the  nation  an  untried  man,  the 
martyred  President  went  back  a  mighty 
conqueror,  no  longer  belonging  to  Illi- 
nois or  the  nation,  but  to  the  world. 

NATHAN  H.  GIST. 
Leominster,  Feb.  16. 
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Beecher,   Henry- 
Ward 


Beechers  Tribute  to  Lincoln 


THE  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln which  fell  the  past  week, 
has  brought  forth  many  tributes  to 
the  emancipator.  No  contemporan-i 
eous  eulogy  nor  none  since  surpassed 
the  one  delivered  at  Plymuoth  church, 
Brooklyn,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  historic 
tragedy.       It  follows. 

"In  one  hour  joy  lay  without  a 
pulse,  without  a  gleam  or  breath.  A 
sorrow  came  that  swept  thrdugh  the 
land  as  huge  storms  3weep  through 
the  forest  and  fields  rolling  thunder 
along  the  sky,  disheveling  the  flow- 
ers, daunting  every  singer  in  thicket 
land  forest  and  pouring  blackness  and 
darkness  across  the  land  and  up  the 
mountains.  Did  ever  so  many  hearts, 
in  so  brief  a  time,  touch  two  such 
boundless  feelings?  It  was  the  ut- 
termost of  joy;  it  was  .the  uttermost 
of  sorrow — noon  and  midnight  with- 
out a  space  between 

"The  blow  brought  not  a  sharp  pang 
It  was  so  terrible  that  at  first  it 
stunned  sensibility.  Citizens  were  like 
men  awakened  at  midnight  by  an 
earthquake  and  bewildered  to  find 
everything  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  trust  wavering  and  falling.  The 
jvery  earth  was  no  longer  solid.  The 
first  feeling  was  the  least.  Men  wait- 
ed to  get  straight  to  feel.  They  wand- 
ered in'  the  streets  es  if  groping 
after  some  impending  dread,  or  unde- 
jveleoped  sorrow,  or  someone  to  tell 
them  what  ailed  'them.  They  met  each 
other  as  if  each  would  ask  the  other, 
"Am  I  awake  or  do  I  dream?"  There 
was  a  uiteous  helplessness.  Strong 
men  bowed  down  and  wept.  Other 
and  common  griefs  belonged  to  some 
one  in  chief;  this  belonged  to  all. 
Every  virtous  household  in  the  land 
felt  as  if  its  first  born  were  gone. 
Men  were  bereaved  and  walked  for 
days  as  if  a  corpse  lay  unburied  in 
(their  dwellings.  There  was  nothing 
-else  to  think  of.  They  could  speak 
of  nothing  but  that;  and  yet  of  that 
they  could  speak  only  flateringly,  All 
business  was  laid  aside.  Pleasure  for- 
Igot  to  smile.  The  city  for  nearly  a 
week  ceased  to  roar  .  The  great  Levia- 
than lay  down  and  was  still.  Even 
avarice  was  still  and  greed  was 
strangely  moved  to  generous  sympathy 
and  universal  sorrow. 

"Rear  to  'his  toame  monuments; 
found  6haritable  institutions  and  write 
:his  name  above  their  lintels:  but  no 
monument  will  ever  equal  the  univers- 
al spontaneous  and  sublime  sorrow 
that  in  a  moment  swept  up  animosi- 
ties and  in  an  hour  brought  a  divided 
people  in  unity  of  grief  and  indivisible 
•fellowship  of  anguish. 
J  "Even  he  who  now  sleeps  has,  by 
\  this  event,  been  clothed  with  new  in- 

The  voices  of  these  dead  will  forever 
fill    the    lar^i    like    ho.ly  benedictions.  ] 
f  What  other  spot  so  fitting  for  their  last 
resting  placo  as  this,  under  the  shadow 
of    the  capitol  saved  by  their  valor? 
Here  where  the  grim  edge  of    battle 
joined,  here  where  all  the  hope  an<v 
fear  and  agony  of  their  country -cer 
tered,  here  let  them  rest,  asleep  on  th 
nation's  heart,  entombed  in  the  nation1 
lov«r 


fluence.  Dead,  he  speaks  to  men  who 
now  willingly  hear  what  before  they 
refused  to  listen.  Now  this  simple 
and  weighty  words  will  be  gathered 
like  those  of  Washington  and  your 
children  and  your  children's  children 
shall  be  taught  to  ponder  the  simplic- 
ity and  deep  wisdom  of  utterances 
which  in  their  time  passed  in  party 
heat,  as  idle  words. 

"Men  will  receive  a  new  impulse 
of  patriotism  for  his  sake  and  will 
guard  with  zeal  the  whole  country 
which  he  loved  so  well.  I  swear  you, 
on  the  alter  of  his  memory  to  be 
more  faithful  to  the  country  for  which 
he  has  perished.  They  will  as  they 
follow  his  hearse,  swear  as  new  hatred 
to  that  slavery  against  which  he  war- 
red, and  which  in  vanquishing  him, 
has  made  him  a  martyr  and  a  con- 
queror. 

"I  swear  you,  by  the  memory  of  this 
martyr,  to  hate  slavery  with  an  un- 
appeasable hatred.  They  will  admire 
and  imitate  the  firmness  of  this  man 
his  inflexible  conscience  for  the  right, 
and  yet  his  gentleness,  as  tender  as  a 
woman's,  his  moderation  of  spirit, 
which  not  all  th  hat  of  party  could 
inflame  nor  all  the  pars  and  disturban- 
ces of  his  country  shake  out  of  place. 

"I  swear  you  to  an  emulation  of  his 
justice,  his  moderation  and  his  mercy 

"You  I  can  comfort;  but  I  can  speak 
to  that  twilight  million  to  whom  his 
name  was  as  the  name  of  an  angel 
Of  God.  There  will  be  waiting  in 
places  where  no  minister  shall  be 
able  to  reach.  When,  in  hovel  and 
in  cot  in  wood  and  in  wilderness  in 
the  field  throughout  the  South,  the 
dusky  children  who  looked  upon  him 
as  that  Moses  whom  God  sent  before 
them  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of 
bondage,  learn  that  he  has  fallen,  who 
shall  comfort  them  O  thou  Shep- 
herd of  Israel,  that  didst  comfort 
Thy  people  of  old,  to  Thy  care  we  com- 
mit the  helpless  the  long-wronged  and 
grieved. 

"Now  that  the  martyre  is  moving  in 
triumphal  march,  mightier  than  when 
alive.  The  nation  arises  up  at  every 
stage  of  his  coming.  Cities  and  states 
are  his  pallbearers,  and  the  cannon 
beats  the  hours  with  solemn  progres- 
sion. Dead,  dead,  he  yet  speaketh. 
Is  Washington  dead?  Is  Hampden 
dead?  Is  David  dead  Is  any  other 
man  that  was  ever  fit  to  live  dead  . 

"Disenthralled  of  flesh,  and  risen  in 
the  uj  obstructed  sphere  where  pas- 
sion r^ever  comes,  he  begins  his  il- 
litimtf  ble  work.  His  life  now  is  graft- 
ed up.  n  the  Infinite,  and  will  be  fruit- 
ful a?  no  earthly  life  can  be. 

"Pi;ss  on,  thou  that  hast  overcome. 
Your  sorrows,  O  people,  are  his  peace. 
You  bells  and  bands  and  muffled 
drun  s  sound  triumphant  in  his  ear. 
Waii  and  weep  here;  God  made  it 
echj  joy  and  triumph  there.  Pass  on." 


Beecher,  Henry 
Ward 


Beechers  Tribute  to  Lincoln 


THE  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln which  fell  the  past  week, 
has  brought  forth  many  tributes  to 
the  emancipator.  No  contemporani 
eous  eulogy  nor  none  since  surpassed 
the  one  delivered  at  Plymuoth  church, 
Brooklyn,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  historic 
tragedy.       It  follows. 

"In  one  hour  joy  lay  without  a 
pulse,  without  a  gleam  or  breath.  A 
sorrow  came  that  swept  through  the 
land  as  huge  storms  3Weep  through 
the  forest  and  fields  rolling  thunder 
along  the  sky,  disheveling  the  flow- 
ers, daunting  every  singer  in  thicket 
and  forest  and  pouring  blackness  and 
darkness  across  the  land  and  up  the 
mountains.  Did  ever  so  many  hearts, 
in  so  brief  a  time,  touch  two  such 
,  boundless  feelings?  It  was  the  ut- 
termost of  joy;  it  was  .the  uttermost 
of  sorrow— noon  and  midnight  with- 
out a  space  between 

"The  blow  brought  not  a  sharp  pang 
It  was  so  terrible  that  at  first  it 
stunned  sensibility.  Citizens  were  like 
men  awakened  at  midnight  by  an 
earthquake  and  bewildered  to  find 
everything  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  trust  wavering  and  falling.  The 
j very  earth  was  no  longer  solid.  The 
first  feeling  was  the  least.  Men  wait- 
ed to  get  straight  to  feel.  They  wand- 
ered in'  the  streets  es  if  groping 
lafter  some  impending  dread,  or  unde- 
jveleoped  sorrow  or  someone  to  tell 
them  what  ailed  them.  They  met  each 
other  as  if  each  would  ask  the  other, 
"Am  I  awake  or  do  I  dream?"  There 
was  a  .  uiteous  helplessness.  Strong 
men  bowed  down  and  wept.  Other 
and  common  griefs  belonged  to  some 
one  in  chief;  this  belonged  to  all. 
Every  virtous  household  in  the  land 
felt  as  if  its  first  born  were  gone. 
'Men  were  bereaved  and  walked  for 
days  as  if  a  corpse  lay  unburied  in 
,itheir  dwellings.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  think  of.  They  could  speak 
of  nothing  but  that;  and  yet  of  that 
they  could  speak  only  flateringly,  All 
business  was  laid  aside.  Pleasure  for- 
'got  to  smile.  The  city  for  nearly  a 
week  ceased  to  roar  .  The  great  Levia- 
than lay  down  and  was  still.  Even 
avarice  was  still  and  greed,  was 
strangely  moved  to  generous  sympathy 
and  universal  sorrow. 

"Rear    to  'his    toame    monuments; 
found  6haritable  institutions  and  write 
:his  name  above  their  lintels;    but  no 
monument  will  ever  equal  the  univers- 
al   spontaneous    and    sublime    sorrow 
I  that  in  a  moment  swept  up  animosi- 
ties and  in  an  hour  brought  a  divided 
people  in  unity  of  grief  and  indivisible 
.■fellowship  of  anguish. 
J     "Even  he  who  now  sleeps  has,   by 
.  this  event,  been  clothed  with  new  in- 

The  voices  of  these  dead  will  forever 
fill    the    lard    like    hqly  benedictions.  ' 
What  other  spot  so  fitting  for  their  last 
resting  plact;  as  this,  under  the  shadow 
of    the  capitol  saved  by  their  valor? 
Here  where  the  grim  edge  of    battle 
joined,  here  where  all  the  hope  an<< 
fear  and  agony  of  their  country -cer 
tered,  here  let  them  rest,  asleep  on  th 
nation's  heart,  entombed  in  the  nation' 
lov«r 


fluence.  Dead,  he  speaks  to  men  who 
now  willingly  hear  what  before  they 
refused  to  listen.  Now  this  simple 
and  weighty  words  will  be  gathered 
like  those  of  Washington  and  your 
children  and  your  children's  children 
shall  be  taught  to  ponder  the  simplic- 
ity and  deep  wisdom  of  utterances 
which  in  their  time  passed  in  party 
heat,  as  idle  words. 

"Men  will  receive  a  new  impulse 
of  patriotism  for  his  sake  and  will 
guard  with  zeal  the  whole  country 
which  he  loved  so  well.  I  swear  you, 
on  the  alter  of  his  memory  to  be 
more  faithful  to  the  country  for  which 
he  has  perished.  They  will  as  they 
follow  his  hearse,  swear  as  new  hatred 
to  that  slavery  against  which  he  war- 
red, and  which  in  vanquishing  him, 
has  made  him  a  martyr  and  a  con- 
queror. 

"I  swear  you,  by  the  memory  of  this 
martyr,  to  hate  slavery  with  an  un- 
appeasable hatred.  They  will  admire 
and  imitate  the  firmness  of  this  man 
his  inflexible  conscience  for  the  right. 
and  yet  his  gentleness,  as  tender  as  a 
woman's,  his  moderation  of  spirit, 
which  not  all  th  hat  of  party  could 
inflame,  nor  all  the  pars  and  disturban- 
ces of  his  country  shake  out  of  place. 

"I  swear  you  to  an  emulation  of  his 
justice,  his  moderation  and  his  mercy 

"You  I  can  comfort;  but  I  can  speak 
to  that  twilight  million  to  whom  his 
name  was  as  the  name  of  an  angel 
Of  God.  There  will  be  waiting  in 
places  where  no  minister  shall  be 
able  to  reach.  When,  in  hovel  and 
in  cot  in  wood  and  in  wilderness  in 
the  field  throughout  the  South,  the 
dusky  children  who  looked  upon  him 
as  that  Moses  whom  God  sent  before 
them  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of 
bondage,  learn  that  he  has  fallen,  who 
shall  comfort  them  O  thou  Shep- 
herd of  Israel,  that  didtet  comfort 
Thy  people  of  old,  to  Thy  care  we  com- 
mit the  helpless  the  long-wronged  and 
grieved. 

"Now  that  the  martyre  is  moving  in 
triumphal  march,  mightier  than  when 
alive.  The  nation  arises  up  at  every 
stage  of  his  coming.  Cities  and  states 
are  his  pallbearers,  and  the  cannon 
beats  the  hours  with  solemn  progres- 
sion. Dead,  dead,  he  yet  speaketh. 
Is  Washington  dead?  Is  Hampden 
dead?  Is  David  dead  Is  any  other 
man  that  was  ever  fit  to  live  dead  . 

"Disenthralled  of  flesh,  and  risen  in 
the  uif  obstructed  sphere  where  pas- 
sion never  comes,  he  begins  his  il- 
litimtr  ble  work.  His  life  now  is  graft- 
ed up.  n  the  Infinite,  and  will  be  fruit- 
ful a?  no  earthly  life  can  be. 

"Pi;ss  on,  thou  that  hast  overcome. 
Your  sorrows,  O  people,  are  his  peace. 
You  bells  and  bands  and  muffled 
drun  s  sound  triumphant  in  his  ear. 
Waii  and  weep  here;  God  made  it 
ech  j  joy  and  triumph  there.  Pass  on." 


Beecher 


An  Interview  With  Beeclier. 

"Did  you  ever  meet  Henry  Clay  and  hear 
him  speak?" 

"Yes.  I  thought  he  was  the  dullest  old  fel- 
low I  ever  heard.  It  was  at  a  barbecue  in 
Indianapolis.  He  was  jaded  and  tired;  he 
was  not  wound  up  and  had  nobody  to  stick  a 
pin  in  him." 

"You  knew  Lincoln?" 

"Very  well." 

"In  a  sentence,  what  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"[  think  that  Lincoln  was,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  both  a  statesman  and  a  politician; 
that  he  based  his  views  of  expediency  on 
great  principles,  but  that  in  executing  expe- 
dient objects  he  was  as  shrewd  and  keen  a 
politician  as  ever  was  in  Washington.  He 
had  a  broad  sympathy  for  human  nature, 
and  he  understood  it  very  well.  He  was  as 
devoid  of  personal  ambition  and  selfishness 
as  any  man  of  whom  we  have  a  record  in 
our  history.  He  was  a  man  who  wanted  to 
do  that  which  was  right  and  best  for  this 
whole  nation,  south  and  north,  and  was  will- 
ing to  go  as  near  to  the  edge  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency as  a  man  could  and  not  go  over  the 
precipice;  but  he  saved  himself." 

"Whatever  its  effect  upon  the  country, 
don't  you  think  that  his  death  and  its  man- 
ner and  at  the  time  was  a  great  thing  for 
him  in  history?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  his  coffin  was  more 
than  the  presidential  chair.  It  certainly  gave 
to  the  whole  of  his  career  Jhe  influence  of  a 
kind  of  political  saintship." 

"Do  you  believe  that  he  would  have  car- 
ried out  a  different  policy  from  that  of  John- 
son?" 

"I  know  that  at  the  time  that  things  were 
drawing  to  a  consummation,  he  had  in  an  in- 
choate form  the  very  policy  that  Johnson  un- 
dertook to  carry  out  under  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. I  know  it,  because  the  Cleve- 
land letter  that  I  wrote  was  the  result  of  con- 
ferences with  Governor  Andrew  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  just  preceding  Lincoln's  death, 
as  to  what  were  to  be  the  next  coming  steps 
after  the  breaking  down  of  the  rebellion ;  and 
at  that  time,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  had  on  the  whole 
very  wise  views." 


'      V 
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By  PAUL  B.  BEERS 

When  the  West  Shore,  in  its  incompar- 
able style,  voted  against  "Four  More  Years" 
for  President  Lincoln  in  1864,  Honest  Abe 
could  have  been  excused  if  he  had  given  up 
;cm  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Lincoln  was  defeated  in  Cumberland  County  by  752 
Votes.  Just  as  bad  was  Adams  County,  home  of  the  Otten- 
stein  Tower.  Only  10  months  before  the  18S4  election  day, 
Lincoln  had  traveled  by  rickety  train  to  Gettysburg,  eaten 
the  local  dhow  and  given  the  finest  speech  ever  made  in 
'the  English  tongue.  For  this,  Adams  County  voted  against 
Lincoln  by  404  votes. 

•k     ~k     ~k 

-  Dauphin    County    went 

#ith  Lincoln  twice.  The 
first  time,  in  I860.  Lincoln 
pulled,  a  Dauphin  County 
plurality  of  1,775  votes. 
Had  the  Democrats  had 
|ast  one  rational  candidate 
'and'"  not    three,    Lincoln       1 

■•:C0uW  have  lost.    In  18S4. 
Ms   margin    dropped    te 
.1*139  votes.    It   was   so       § 
■Close  that  Simon  Cameron, 

j:Ase  boss,  ordered  the  first       p; 

'political  poll   in   modem 

;"  history.     Slippery    Simon 
wanted  to  make  sure  Lin- 
coln had  a  chance  at  re-       |I|| 
election  before  he  paid  for       fffffl  f§ 

any  ballot-box    artistry'       "V""    ~  _.' 

that  might  be  necessary. 

Poor  as'  Lincoln  did,  it  Was  better  than  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy's record  In  196©.  Kennedy  lost  every  precinct  in  Caimber- 
land  County  and  127  of  the  145  districts  in  Dauphin  County. 
There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  Centra"  Penn- 
sylvania's thinking  and  what  is  history's  eventual  Judg- 
ment. That's  not  always  true  but  it  is  in  a  surprising 

.  number  of  cases,  and  Lincoln's  was  ene  of  those.  ■ 

•     •     * 

The  old  Patriot  spoke  for  many  when  it  editorialized 
after  the  Gettysburg  Address  that  Lincoln  "does  not  possess 
sense."  He  was,  said  some  forgotten  editor  "more  like  a 
well-trained  monkey  than  a  man  of  sense  and  a  gentle- 
man." That  assessment  held  in  Bedford,  Selinsgrove  and 
elsewhere,  too.  He  was  described  by  the  Lancaster  In- 
telligencer, for  example,  as  "a  miserable,  low  buffoon  who 
disgraces  the  presidential  chair." 

It  was  only  Lincoln's  assassination  —  on  Good  Friday, 
the  first  weekend  of  peace  after  the  Civil  War  —  that  turned 
public  opinion  around  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  His  funeral 
train  passed  through  Harrisburg,  and  he  lay  in  state  at  the. 
old  brick  Capitol  on  April  21-22,  1885.  From'-then  on,  he  was  , 
the  "Martyred  Lincoln."  No  individual  event,  including  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  affected  this  commu- 
nity more  than  "the  sepulcher  of  a  sorrow,"  as  The  Patriot 
;  ;put:it,  of  the  slaying  of  Lincoln. 

:  What  is  the  essence  of  Lincoln?  Maybe  Carl  Sandburg 
said  it  best  when  he  addressed  Congress  on  the  150th  anni- 
versary of;  Lincoln's  birth  in  1959. 


— - — ;t 


Lincoln  had  a  quality  that  millions  of  people,  said  Sand- 
burg, "would  like  to  see  spread  everywhere  over  the  world 
...  We  can't  say  exactly  what  it  is  but  he  had  it ...  It  is 
there  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  personality,  a  mys- 
tery that  can  be  lived  but  never  fully  spoken  in  words  .  .  . 
Not  often  in  the  story  of  mankind  does  a  man  arrive  on 
garth  who  is  hard  as  rock  and  soft  as  drifting  fog,  who  holds 
In  his  heart  and  mind  the  paradox  of  terrible  storm  and 
peace  unspeakable  and  perfect." 

He  was  an  odd  man. 

On  his  last  birthday,  there  is  no  indication  that  he  even       j 
celebrated  it.  He  signed  an  entrance  paper  for  a  student  to 
go  to  West  Point  and  he  dismissed  a  death  sentence  against 
a  captured  Rebel  spy. 

•  •     • 

When  he  talked  to  politicians,  his  material  often  was 
mediocre,  such  as  it  was  when  he  addressed  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature  here  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  in- 
augurated. When  he  talked  or  privately  wrote  to  just  plain 
citizens,  he  could  be  magnificent.  Most  presidents  would 
have  had  a  White  House  aide  write  them  something  snappy 
for  Gettysburg,  but  not  Lincoln. 

He  was  the  most  experienced  trial  lawyer  who  ever 
became  president,  but  he  tolerated  as  an  equal  partner 
William  Herndon,  who  was  crude,  a  heavy  drinker  and 
didn't  know  much  law.  Lincoln,  too,  was  another  of  those 
lawyers  who  died  without  a  will. 

Most  perplexing  about  Lincoln  is  that  he  not  only  paid 
his  taxes  but  overpaid  them. 

*  •     • 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  money,"  he  complained. 
"I  never  had  enough  of  my  own  to  fret  me."  That  was  true. 
When  he  became  president  he  had  just  $9,000  in  savings       > 
and  $5,000  invested  in  real  estate.  He  withdrew  $40©  from      I 
the  bank  to  pay  for  his  inaugural  trip.  k 

His  presidential  salary  was  $25,000  a  year.  He  had      ' 
$91.66  withheld  monthly  for  income  taxes.  For  the  tax  year      ' 
ending  Dec.  31,  1863,  Lincoln  paid  twice  on  one  obligation. 
He  declared  his  outside  income  to  be  $1,183  and,  taxed  at      ' 
one  per  cent,  he  somehow  overpaid  Internal  Revenue  by 
$17.75.  On  his  salary  of  $25,000,  he  added  $583  in  additional      I 
income  and,  on  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  paid  $1,279.15,  just  right. 
His  overpayment  wasn't  caught  until  his  estate  was  settled 
in  1872. 

"k    ic     ~k 

Lincoln  was  worth  $83,343.70  when  he  died,  but  $54,515 
of  that  was  in  government  bonds  and  notes.  He  left  behind 
four  uncashed  salary  warrants  in  his  desk  drawer. 

By  the  time  Supreme  Court  Justice  David  Davis,  an  old 
friend,  finished  handling  the  Lincoln  estate,  it  had  grown  to 
$110,975.62.  Davis  got  a  refund  from  Internal  Revenue  of 
$3,555.95  for  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  then  graciously  refused  to 
accem  a  $6,600  fee  as  the  executor. 

Just  suppose  Abraham  Lincoln  died  worth  10  times  as 
much  as  he  was.  Would  posterity  regard  him  as  10  times 
greater? 


G\t<>A  wt^ 


George    Bee;e;s 
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"Fame  Fixed  as  Stars,"  Former  j 
President   of   School     ■ 
Board  Declares 


"Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  first 
great  American,"  George  Beggs, 
member  and  former  president  of  the 
Reading  school  board  told  the  1,700 
students  of  the  Reading*  High  school 
at  a .  special  Lincoln's  birthday  as- 
sembly yesterday. 

"Lincoln's  fame  is  as  fixed  as  the 
mountains  and  the  stars,"  Reggs  de- 
clared. "He  was  the  most  lovable 
statesman  of  all  time.  His  life  was  a 
fruit  ripened  in  the  love  of  the  com- 
mon people.  He  was  always  a 
learner,  rich  in  practical  wisdom,  and 
always  a  scholar.  Until  the  last  day 
of  his  life  he  grew  in  mental  an<3 
moral  stature:" 
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Lincoln  Day  Invocation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1957 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  privilege  recently  of  attending  the 
annual  Lincoln  Day  Dinner,  sponsored 
by  the  Bergen  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee, and  held  this  year  at  Rochelle 
Park,  N.  J.  I  was  moved,  as  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  be,  by  the  invocation 
given  by  the  Reverend  Theo.  W. 
Beiderwieden,  pastor  of  Grace  Lutheran 
Church  in  Teaneck,  N.  J.  He  is  a  man 
whose  close  friendship  I  have  long  val- 
ued. His  invocation  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  his  invocation 
which  follows: 

O  God,  our  Father,  whose  alone  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power,  and  the  glory:  on 
this  day  we  thank  Thee  for  the  inspiration 
that  breathes  in  the  memory  of  Abraham. 
Lincoln.  With  grateful  hearts  we  acknowl- 
edge Thy  many  blessings  upon  our  Nation, 
upon  our  families,  upon  us  personally 
which  Thou  has  bestowed  through  him. 

Quicken,  O  Lord  God,  in  all  the  land  the 
spirit  of  loyal  service;  that  old  and  young, 
remembering  this  day  Thy  servant  Abraham 
Lincoln,  may  be  endowed  with  something 
of  the  spirit  that  was  his.  Like  him,  may 
we  be  more  concerned  that  we  are  on  Thy 
side,  than  that  Thou  art  on  ours.  Help  us 
honestly  to  examine  our  hearts  and  minds 
and  rid  ourselves  of  any  selfishness  and  un- 
worthy objects.  Remind  us  that  we  best 
honor  those  who  helped  to  give  this  Nation 
its  glorious  heritage  when  we  follow  their 
good  example. 

In  these  critical  days  we  make  our  earn- 
est prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  in  Thy  holy  protection.  To  that  end 
give  Thine  abundant  grace  to  ovir  President. 
Grant  him  good  health  for  the  physical 
strains  of  his  office,  good  judgment  for  the 
decisions  he  must  make,  wisdom  beyond  his 
own,  and  clear  understanding  for  the  prob- 
lems of  this  difficult  hour. 

Endow  his  associates  in  government  with 
a  right  understanding,  a  pure  purpose  and 
sound  speech;  enable  them  to  rise  above  all 
self-seeking  and  party  zeal  into  the  larger 
sentiments  of  public  good  and  human 
brotherhood  by  reminding  them  that  there 
is  no  party  in  integrity,  no  politics  in  good- 
ness. To  our  legislators  and  councillors  give 
insight  and  faithfulness,  that  our  laws  may 
clearly  speak  the  right,  and  our  judges  in- 
terpret them. 

Purge  our  political  life  of  every  evil.  Make 
us  to  love  peace  and  fair  dealing.  Give  to 
all  of  us  the  old-fashioned  simplicity  of 
faith,  the  old-fashioned  honesty  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  old-fashioned  love  of  coun- 
try that  sought  to  give  rather  than  to  get. 
Grant  that  our  faith  may  be  seen  in  our 
works,  not  just  heard  in  our  words. 

And  bless  these  gifts  which  we  receive  of 
Thy  bountiful  goodness  and  bless  us  for 
service  to  Thee  and  to  our  fellow  men.  All 
this  we  ask  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


, 


Belgrano,  Frank  L. 


LINCOLN  AID  CALLED 


Legion  Head,  at  Emancipator's 
Tomb,  Assails  Radicals 


SPRINGFIELD,  711.,  Feb.  12.— 
I  (Universal  Service.) — From  the 
j  steps  of  the  massive  and  majes- 
tic tomb  that  shelters  its  mortal 
abode,  Abraham  Lincoln's  spirit 
was  summoned  today  on  the 
126th  anniversary  of  his  birth  to 
rescue  the  nation  from  another 
serious  menace — the  menace  of 
Communism. 

It  was  a    dramatic    plea — al- 
most    a     prayer — for     Lincoln's 
spirit  to  imbue  the    heart    and 
mind  of  every    American    with 
his  simple  Americanism. 

Voicing  it  were  Frank  N.  Bel- 
grano Jr.,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Carlson,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Women's  Auxil- 
ary,  inaugurating  the  Legion's 
first  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
Lincoln  shrine.  At  one  stage  in 
his  address  Commander  Belgrano 
exclaimed : 

"My  countrymen,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  most  in- 
sidious machine  of  destruction 
in  our  whole  history." 

With  the  flashing  courage  that 
won  him  recognition  in  the 
World  War,  the  Legion's  com- 
mander then  loosed  a  slashing 
attack  upon  Soviet  Russia.  He 
said: 

"Moscow  gave  us  the  solemn 


promise   that   if   we   renewed 
diplomatic  relations,  communis- 
tic  sabotage  and  propaganda 
in    the    United    States    would 
cease. 

"That  promise  has  been  vio- 
lated flagrantly  and  complete- 
ly. Communistic  revolution- 
ary activities  have  increased. 

"With  recognition  our  gates 
were  opened  to  an  army  of  so- 
called  consular  and  diplomatic 
representatives.  In  fact,  these 
consular  and  diplomatic 
agents  are  nothing  but  spies 
and  propagandists  who  are 
working  day  and  night  to  in- 
cite our  depression-worn  peo- 
ple to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment by  force. 

"They  have  gone  Into  ow 
factories,  whispering  to  our 
workers  that  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment is  out-dated.  Thy 
circulate  among  the  unem- 
ployed, striving  to  excite  dis- 
content and  rebellion.  They 
have  carried  their  propaganda 
into  our  schools  and  colleges 
in  a  campaign  to  teach  future 
generations  disrespect  for  the 
principles  and  laws  of  Govern- 
ment. They  have  invaded  our 
churches,  and  you  will  even 
find  them  in  the  Government 
itself." 


Belgrano,   Frank  L. 


COMMUNISM 

S 


Legion  Chief  Leads  Pilgrimage 
to  Martyred  President'sTomb; 
Assails    Soviet    Recognition 


SPRINGFIELD  (111.),  Feb.  12. 
— (US)— From  the  steps  of  the 
massive  and  majestic  tomb  that 
shelters  its  mortal  abode,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  spirit  was  sum- 
moned today  on  the  126th  anni- 
versity  of  his  birth  to  rescue  the 
nation  from  another  serious  men- 
ace— the  menace  of  Communism. 

It  was  a  dramatic  plea — almost 
a  prayer — for  Lincoln's  spirit  to 
imbue  the  heart  and  mind  of 
every  American  with  his  simple 
Americanism. 

Voicing  it,  were  Frank  N.  Bel- 
grano  Jr.,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Carlson,  national  com- 
mander of  the  women's  auxiliary, 
inaugurating  the  Legion's  first 
annual  pilgrimage  to  tfie  Lincoln 
shrine. 

"MOSTLY  DEADLY  ENEMY." 

At  one    stage  in  his    address, 
Commander  Belgrano  exclaimed: 
"My  countrymen,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  most  insidious 
machine  of  destruction  in  our 
whole  history. 

"It  is  idle  to  blink  at  the 
facts,  and  the  outstanding  fact 
of  today  is  that  our  country 
faces  the  most  deadly  enemy  in 
all  of  its  history.  The  danger 
lies  not  in  the  material  strength 
of  xour  foe,  but  in  the  blindness 
of  many  of  our  people." 

With  the  flashing  courage  that 
won  him  recognition  in  the  World 
War,    the    Legion's    commander 
then    loosed    a    slashing    attack 
upon  Soviet  Russia.    He  said: 
"Moscow  gave  us  the  solemn 
promise    that    if    we    renewed 
diplomatic    relations,    Commu- 
nistic sabotage  and  propaganda 
in    the    United    States    would 
cease. 


"NOTHING  BUT  SPIES." 

"That  promise  had  been  vio- 
lated flagrantly  and  completely. 
Coinmunistic  revolutionary  ac- 
tivities have  increased. 

"With  recognition,  our  gates 
were  opened  to  an  army  of  so- 
called  consular  and  diplomatic 
representatives.  In  fact,  these 
consular  and  diplomatic  agents 
are  nothing  but  spies  and 
propagandists  who  are  work- 
ing day  and  night  to  incite  our 
depression  -  worn  people  to 
overthrow  our  government. 

"They  have  gone  into  our 
factories,  whispering  to  our 
workers  that  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  out-dated.  They  cir- 
culate among  the  unemployed, 
striving  to  excite  discontent 
and  rebellion." 


Bell,   Frank  T. 


^ 


(TRIBUTE) 


The  EpTOrth  Herald,  June  17,  1922. 

"Kind,  Tenderhearted,  Forgiving" 
By  Frank  T.  Bell 

Our  great-heart  has  steadily  moved 
\  on  up  until  he  stands  to-day  at  the  head 
'  of  America's  great  men.  Why  so  hon- 
ored? Not  because  of  his  rugged  hon- 
esty, other  men  have  been  as  honest ;  not 
because  of  his  skill  in  guiding  the  ship 
of  state  safely  past  the  rocks,  nor  that 
he  was  able  to  clothe  eternal  truths  in 
purest,  never-to-be-forgotten  words  as 
at  Gettysburg,  others  have  equaled  him 
in  statesmanship  and  approached  him  in 
eloquence.  He  holds  highest  honors  be- 
cause he  possessed  all  these  qualities 
and  with  them  was  kind  and  tender- 
hearted and  forgiving. 

He  was  without  jealousies,  a  man  to 
whom  all  humanity  was  his  brother.  He 
loved  his  fellow  men.  He  was  his 
brother's  keeper.  We  hear  him  saying, 
"Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  faith  with 
friend  and  foe" ;  "I  have  not  willingly 
planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom" ; 
"With  malice  toward  none,  and  charity 
for  all." 

And  his  actions  spoke  louder  than  his 
words.    Forgetting  the  stinging  dagger- 
thrusts  of  Douglass  he  gave  him  a  place 
of  honor  in  his  inaugural.     Forgiving 
Staunton    for   his    brutal   treatment   at 
the  McCormick  Reaper  trial  in  Cincin- 
nati he  made  him  secretary  of  war. 
Salmon  P.  Chase  had  petulantly  tried 
'  to  injure  him  by  criticism  and  opposi- 
tion and  resignation  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury.     Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  a  friend, 
"Chase    will    make    an   excellent   chief 
justice  and  I  will  appoint  him  at  the 
;  first   opportunity."     And   he   did.      No 

wonder  that  Mr.  Chase  said  of  Lincoln 
in  writing  to  a  friend,  "I  can't  under- 
stand this  man." 

This  hero  of  ours  was  great  in  legal- 
acumen,  in  quaint  speech,  in  purest 
patriotism,  in  unstinted  sacrifice,  in 
prophetic  vision,  in  faith  in  God,  but  he 
was  greatest  of  all  in  the  Christ-like 
spirit  wherein  he  was  kind,  tender- 
hearted, forgiving.  Let  us  honor  him 
by  conserving  his  best  qualities,  what 
he  loved,  what  he  was,  not  forgetting 
that  "His  heart  was  as  great  as  the 
world,  but  there  was  no  room  in  it  to 
hold  the  memory  of  a  wrong." 


I 


Bellamy,  Francis 


A  MAN  OP  THE  PEOPLE 


> 


(By  Francis  Bellamy.) 

INCOLN,  thou 
shouldst  be  living 
at  this  hour;  Am- 
erica hath  need  of 
thee!" 

Thus  to  apply  the 
opening      lines     of 
Wordsworth's  fam- 
ous      "Sonnet       to 
Milton  to  the  great 
President        whose 
birthday  falls    this 
week    seems  a  not    unpardonable  vio- 
lence at  this  peculiar  period  of  our  his- 
tory. 

England,  at  the  time  Wordsworth 
wrote,  a  century  ago,  was  "a  fen  of 
stagnant  waters;"  the  true  English,  lib- 
erty-loving spirit,  which  Milton  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before  had  voiced  at  its 
best,  was  paralyzed  by  commercialism; 
the  plain  people  were  down,  Toryism 
was  up. 

The  closing  years  of  this  present 
century  in  American  politics  seem  in 
some  respects  not  unlike  that  unhappy, 
unillumined  period  in  England. 

Abraham  Lincoln  embodied  the 
growth  of  the  people.  The  pictures  of 
his  early  homes  and  haunts  are  vocal 
with  suggestion  of  whence  his  impulses 
were  drawn.  He  grew  with  the  people 
through  the  varied  stages  of  their 
growth,  from  the  humblest  poverty 
known  amid  the  poverty  of  the  frontier 
to  a  mastery  of  the  most  bewildering 
financial  complications  that  have  ever 
confronted  this  nation. 

But  he  was  the  man  of  the  people  to 
the  end.  He  never  lost  the  initial  im- 
pulse. He  never  was  uncertain  how 
the  common  man  would  regard  a  meas- 
ure. The  common  man  knew  that  his 
opinion  had  weight  with  the  homely 
President. 

Lincoln  was  no  faster  than  the  plain 
people  could  follow. 

Herein  again  he  embodied  their  his- 
tory. He  and  they  seemed  to  develop 
together.  He  held  back  till  he  felt 
their  impulse  unmistakably  pushing 
him.  Radical  men  complained  at  his 
slowness.  Wendell  Phillips  raged  at 
him  with  frenzied  abusiveness.       But 


Lincoln  could  not  move  until  his  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  move  with  him. 

What  profound  leadership  was  in 
this  leaning  back  aga,inst  the  people! 

For  Lincoln  was  leading  most  when 
he  seemed  to  be  moving  forward  least. 

He  hated  slavery  no  less  during  his 
senatorial  fight  with  Douglas  than 
when  he  signed  the  Emancipation  proc- 
lamation. But  during  those  exciting 
debates  before  the  voters  of  Illinois  he 
only  asserted  the  rudimentary 
principle  that  a  house  divided 
against  itself  can  not  stand. 
His  position  was  regarded  by 
the  abolitionists  as  pitifully  inade- 
quate. But  it  set  the  people  to  think- 
ing and  reasoning,  while  the  vehement 
abolition  leaders  had  been  chiefly  suc- 
cessful in  arousing  them  to  rancor. 

When  inaugurated  as  President, 
amid  the  unutterable  gloom  and  fear, 
while  state  after  state  was  passing  its 
ordinance  of  secession,  he  seemed  to 
many  as  willing  to  sacrifice  the  main 
Idea  which  had  lifted  his  party  to 
power  if  the  South  would  consent  to 
return.  Nothing  so  plaintive,  yet  so 
manly,  was  before  heard  in  a  speech 
by  the  head  of  the  nation.  The  North- 
ern radicals  called  it  weakness,  and 
groaned  for  the  stronger  tones  of  Se- 
ward. 

But  it  won  the  people. 

It  broke  down  party  walls  and  almost 
created  unanimity.  Republican  and 
Democrat  as  names  were  dropped  for 
a  time  and  men  called  themselves  only 
Unionists.  Out  of  a  divided  North,  so 
divided  that  the  Southern  leaders  cal- 
culated upon  its  inaction,  Lincoln  made 
a  compact  mass. 

The  success  of  the  war  hung  upon 
this  judicious  leadership  of  the  people. 
Seward's  high  hand  would  have  made 
a  gulf  where  Lincoln's  subtle  sympa- 
thy made  a  nation  of  a  single  heart. 

His  secret  was  that  he  loved  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  he  sprung,  and  knew 
them  so  well  that  they  stood  before 
him,  with  all  their  variations,  as  one 
individual. 

Because  of  this  he  led  them  from  the 
start  to  the  end,  not  once  out-pacing 
them,  not  once  losing  patience,  yet 
steadily  drawing  them  on  while  they 
believed  they  were  themselvs  the  lead- 
ers and  were  pushing  him.  They  trust- 
ed him  through  the  blind  era  because 
ithey  saw  that  he  was  obeying  them. 

But  this  implied  no  deceit  by  him. 
As  a  man  in  his  solely  individual  rela- 
tions he  had  decidedly  individual  con- 
victions.    But  as  a  man  who  stood  as 


the  representative  of  the  people  he  had 
another  consciousness.  As  the  ser- 
vant of  his  countrymen  he  enveloped 
himself  with  their  convictions  as  they 
grew. 

Consequently  he  did  not  rule  them. 
Clothed  with  new  and  almost  dictato- 
rial power,  he  used  it  solely  at  their 
own  unquestionable  pressure  upon  him. 
Never  have  we  had  so  strong  a  Presi- 
dent; never  was  one  who  ruled  less. 

It  may  not  be  fair,  altogether,  to 
compare  present  leaders  with  him  and 
to  condemn  them  for  falling  below  his 
standard.  No  other  statesman  in  the 
world  has  possessed  such  fineness  of 
human  instinct  coupled  with  such  un- 
surpassed experience  of  men  and  such 
extraordinary  judgment  of  values  as 
constituted  the  outfit  of  Lincoln. 

But  on  the  other  hand  no  such  con- 
fusion of  circumstances  surrounds  our 
modern  executives. 

What  we  have  right  to  demand  in 
this  day  no  less  than  in  1861  is  leaders 
who,  without  hypocrisy,  love  the  peo- 
ple, know  the  people,  obey  the  people. 


1 


( 


BeHsuy,  Peter 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1947 


Lincoln  'Man  for  Ages,9 
Clevelanders  All  Agree 


BY  PETER  BELLAMY 

simple     backwoodsman 


never  saw  an  adding  machine,  mov- 
ing picture  or  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Monument — and  might  not 
have  been  pleased  if  he  had — is  still 
the  revered  idol  of  industrial  Cleve- 
land. 

He  was  that  melancholy,  gangling, 
bearded  American  hero  named 
Abraham  Lincoln,  born  138  years 
ago  today. 

Today  I  visited  theaters,  stores, 
offices  and  street  corners  of  Cleve- 
land to  catch  a  variety  of  citizens 
off  guard  to  see  what  they  really 
thought  of  Lincoln. 

They  All  Agree 

Of  the  10  I  talked  to,  all  agreed 
he  was  one  of  America's  greatest 
men  and  one  of  whom  it  has  been 
truly  said  "belongs  to  the  ages." 
And  a  truck  driver  who  wasn't  sure 
the  slaves  should  have  been  freed 
when  they  were,  was  balanced  by 
a  bartender  who  was  comforted  by 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  once  iold 
whisky,  too. 
Hhere  is  what  they  said: 
BARTENDER— "He  wag  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  presidents  we 
ever  had,  and  even  greater  than 
Roosevelt,  because  he  made  it  the 
hard  way." 

PRIVATE  SECRETARY  —  "Lin- 
coln and  Washington  were  our  two 
greatest  Americans,  both  outstand- 
ing for  their  honesty.  I've  forgotten 
a  lot  of  what  I  learned  about  Lin- 
coln in  school,  but  he  must  have  had 
trouble  operating  the  country  with- 
out adding  and  business  machines." 
METAL  MOULDER,  ex-GI— "You 
shouldn't  have  to  ask  me  why  I 
think  Lincoln  is  the  greatest  man; 
who  ever  lived.  If  he  hadn't  freed 
the  slaves — my  people— I  wouldn't 
have  the  chance  to  earn  my  own  liv- 
ing." 

CLOTHING     MERCHANT— "Lin- 
coln was  not  only  a  great  war  presi- 
dent, but  a  great  humanitarian,  sym- 
pathetic to  all  oppressed  peoples.  In 
that,   he    was   like    Roosevelt,   with, 
whom  I  would  place  him  on  a  par." 
TRUCK  DRIVER— "I  never  gave' 
a  darn  who  was   elected  president 
and  who  wasn't.  I  guess  Lincoln  was 
a    good    president,    partly    because 
money  didn't  talk  as   much  in   his 
day   as   it   does  now.  He  freed  the 
slaves,  if  that  was  a  good  idea  then." 
I    POLICEMAN  —  "Lincoln  proved 
our  democracy  by  coming  up  the 
hard  way.   Washington   had   plenty 
Jo  help  him  along,  but  Lincoln  didl 
it  all  the  hard  way.  He  was  honest 
in  his  beliefs  and  a  real  fighter." 
,  I   THEATER  USHER— "He  was  one 
I  of    the   most    wonderful   men    who 
ever    lived.    He    believed    in    real 
equality  and  justice  for  everybody, 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed." 
;  HOTEL  CLERK,  an  ex-GI.— "His 
tolerant  philosophy  of  life  and  his 
freeing  the  slaves  are  the  greatest 
things  about  Lincoln.  I'm  a  Repub-i 


lican  and  that  I  think  that  Koose- 
'I  yelt  is  the  greater  man  is  probably 
because  I  was  alive  when  he  was." 
',  CAB  DRIVER— "Lincoln  made 
mistakes  like  a  lot  of  presidents, 
and  would  have  done  even  more 
good  if  he  had  lived,  but  he's  still 
one  of  our  greatest  men.  He  was 
.like  Roosevelt,  execpt  Roosevelt 
had  his.  and  wa*  up  there  already. 
HOUSEWIFE— "I  think  the  out- 


standing thing  about  Lincoln  was 
that  he  was  not  only  a  great  presi- 
dent but  a  great  man.  He  was 
gentle  and  kind,  and  his  heart  went 
out  to  oppressed  ar*l  little  people." 


I 
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City  Point,  Va. 
soldier  in  hospital 


n 


The  Portal,  February  10,  1923. 


Lincoln  and  the  Southern  Colonel 

COLONEL  HARRY  L.  BENBOW  of  South 
Carolina,  was  one  time  asked  to  tell  his  most 
striking  experience  during  the  Civil  War.  He  be- 
gan by  saying  that  on  April  1,  1865,  he  was  shot 
through  both  hips,  he  was  captured  and  carried  to 
City  Point  Hospital,  Virginia,  where  he  was  placed 
in  a  ward  occupied  entirely  by  wounded  Federal 
officers.  A  few  days  later  it  was  reported  through 
the  ward  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  pay  the  wounded  officers  at  City  Point  a  visit 
the  next  day. 

On  the  morning  of  April  8th,  the  door  of  the 
ward  farthest  from  the  Confederate  colonel  opened, 
and  the  President's  military  escort  entered.  Last 
of  all  came  President  Lincoln,  a  tall  gaunt,  ungainly 
figure,  clad  in  sober  black.  "The  nobility  and  the 
benevolence  of  his  countenance  were  striking.  J 

"He  walked  down  the  long  aisle  between  the 
rows  of  cots  on  each  hand,  bowing  and  smiling,  and 
saying,  'Good  morning!'  to  the  different  occupants 
as  he  passed.  Arriving  opposite  where  I  lay,  he 
halted  beside  my  bed  and  held  out  his  hand.  Look- 
ing him  in  the  face,  as  he  stood  with  extended  hand, 
I  said,  'Do  you  know  to  whom  you  offer  your  hand?' 
'"I  do  not,'  he  replied. 

"'Well,'  said  I,  'you  offer  it  to  a  Confederate 
colonel,  who  has  fought  you  as  hard  as  he  could  for 
four  years.' 

"'Well,'  said  he,  'I  hope  a  Confederate  colonel 
will  not  refuse  me  his  hand.' 

'"No,  sir,'  I  replied,  'I  will  not,'  and  I  clasped  his 
hand  in  both  of  mine. 

"He  had  the  most  magnificent  face  and  eyes 
that  I  ever  gazed  into.  He  had  me  whipped  from 
the  time  he  first  opened  his  mouth.  If  he  had  ever 
walked  up  and  down  a  Confederate  line  of  battle, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  battle.  I  was  his, 
body  and  soul,  from  the  time  I  felt  the  pressure  of 
his  fingers. 

"He  talked  to  me  for  ten  minutes,  most  kindly 
and  sympathizingly,  and  when  about  to  leave,  he 
shook  hands  again  and  hoped  that  I  would  soon 
be  restored  to  health  and  my  family  and  friends." 
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Thoughts  for  Lincoln  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  5,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Exchange  Club  of 
Cleveland,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  noted 
authoi'ity  on  Lincolniana  and  historian 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  discussed  some  highly  important, 
though  not  so  well  understood,  phases 
of  the  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  true  interpretation  of  his  Gettysburg 
Address  which  latter  he  suggested  be- 
come an  appendage  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Carl  A.  Brasington,  former  president 
of  the  Exchange  Club,  suggested  that  an 
insertion  be  made  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  the  above-men- 
tioned in  the  Appendix.  This  should 
have  a  stimulating  effect  on  all  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  principles  of  these 
famous  documents : 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 

to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — 
we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract. The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve 

that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain 

that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  'the  earth. 

The  Unanimous  Declaration  op  the  13 
United  States  op  America 

When,  in  the  Course  of  human  events, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dis- 
solve the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume, 
among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Na- 
ture and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  de- 
cent respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these,  are 
Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 


That,  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments 
are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just 
Powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That,  whenever  any  form  of  Government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  Principles,  and  organiz- 
ing its  Powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate 
that  Governments  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes; 
and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shewn, 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer, 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  But,  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably 
the  same  Object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for 
their  future  Security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies;  and 
such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  history  of  the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  in- 
juries and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
Tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this, 
let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pas3 
laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his 
assent  should  be   obtained;    and   when   so 

suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend 
to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people, 
unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature;  a 
right  inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unsual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  depository  of  their  public  records, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into 
compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissovled  representative  houses  re- 
peatedly, for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness, 
his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected; 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  excercise;  the  State  remaining 
in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions 
within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  popula- 
tion of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  ob- 
structing the  laws  for  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners; refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage 
their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  con- 
ditions of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  es- 
tablishing judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harrass 
our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  Peace, 
Standing  Armies,  without  the  Consent  of  our 
legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  in- 
dependent of  and  superior  to  the  Civil  Power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us 
to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving 
his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legis- 
lation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from 
Punishment  for  any  Murders  which  they 
should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these 
States : 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world: 

For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our 
Consent : 

For  depriving  us,  In  many  cases,  of  the 
benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury  : 


For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be 
tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English 
Laws  In  a  neighbouring  province,  establish- 
ing therein  an  Arbitrary  government,  and 
enlarging  its  Boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it 
at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for 
introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into 
these  Colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing 
our  most  valuable  Laws,  and  altering  funda- 
mentally the  Forms  of  our  Governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and 
declaring  themselves  invested  with  Power, 
to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by 
declaring  us  out  of  his  protection,  and  wag- 
ing War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our 
Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
Lives  of  our  People. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Arm- 
ies of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  compleat  the 
works  of  jieath,  desolation  and  tyranny,  al- 
ready begun  with  circumstances  of  Cruelty 
and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most 
barbarous   ages,   and   totally   unworthy   the 
Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens, 
taken  Captive  on  the  high  Seas,  to  bear 
Arms  against  their  Country,  to  become  the 
executioners  of  their  friends  and  Brethren, 
or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections 
amongst  us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the 
merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule 
of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished  destruction 
of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions,  We 
have  petitioned  for  Redress,  in  the  most 
humble  terms:  Our  repeated  Petitions,  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A 
Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  i£  unfit 
to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  People. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions  to 
our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them 
from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legis- 
lature to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdic- 
tion over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the 
circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settle- 
ment here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native 
justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  con- 
jured them  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which, 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connexions 
and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consan- 
guinity. We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in 
the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  Separa- 
tion, and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind,  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends. 
We  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Con- 
gress assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  Authority 
of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly 
publish  and  declare,  That  these  United  Colo- 
nies are,  and  of  Right,  ought  to  be  Free  and 
Independent  States;  that  they  are  Absolved 
from  all  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
that  all  political  connexion  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is  and  ought 
to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  Free  and 
Independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to 
levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances, 
and  establish  Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other 
Acts  and  Things  which  Independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this 
Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortu*hes, 
and  our  sacred  Honour. 


John  Hancock;  Josiah  Bartlett;  Wm. 
Whipple;  Saml.  Adams;  John  Adams; 
Robt.  Treat  Paine;  Elbridge  Gerry; 
Steph.  Hopkins;  William  Ellery;  Roger 
Sherman;  Samel.  Huntington;  Wm. 
Williams;  Oliver  Wolcott;  Matthew 
Thornton;  Wm.  Floyd;  Phil.  Livington; 
Frans.  Lewis;  Lewis  Morris;  Richd. 
Stockton;  Jno.  Witherspoon;  Fras. 
Hopkinson;  John  Hart;  Abra.  Clark; 
Robt.  Morris;  Benjamin  Rush;  Benja. 
Franklin;  John  Morton;  Geo.  Clymer; 
Jas.  Smith;  Geo.  Taylor;  James  Wil- 
son; Geo.  Ross;  Caesar  Rodney;  Geo. 
Read;  Thos.  M:Kean;  Samuel  Chase; 
Wm.  Paca;  Thos.  Stone;  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton;  George  Wythe; 
Richard  Henry  Lee;  Th.  Jefferson; 
Benja.  Harrison;  Thos.  Nelson,  Jr.; 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee;  Carter  Braxton; 
Wm.  Hooper;  Joseph  Hewes;  John 
Penn;  Edward  Rutledge;  Thos.  Hey- 
ward,  Junr.;  Thomas  Lynch,  Junr.; 
Arthur  Middleton;  Button  Gwinnett; 
Lyman  Hall;  Geo.  Walton. 
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Bergen,  Bishop  Gerald  T. 


TRIBUTE  PAID 
TO  LINCOLN'S 
LIFU5ELIEFS 

Leaders    of    Three    Faiths 

Speak  Before  Mid-day 

Luncheon  Club 


Lincoln  Diners 
TakeBackhand 
Slaps  at  FDR 

GOP  Speakers  Fail 
To  Mention  Him  or 
Democrats  by  Name 

Dallas  County  Republicans,  gather- 
ing Saturday  night  in  the  Jefferson 
Hotel  to  pay  tribute  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln at  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner,  heard 
with  glee  innuendoes  criticizing  the 
current  Democratic  regime,  inter- 
spersed in  words  of  praise  for  the 
martyred  Civil  War  President. 

A  few  Democrats  joined  with  the 
Republicans  in  the  Lincoln  observ- 
ance, announced  as  strictly  a  non- 
political  affair.  The  Democratic  party 
and  President  Roosevelt  were  not 
mentioned  by  name,  but  whenever 
.speakers'  remarks  could  be  interpreted 
as  referring  to  either,  the  audience 
Abraham  Lincoln,  his  life  and  be-  iaughed  and  applauded, 
liefs,  were  paid  tribute  Sunday  More  than  300  persons  attended  the 
night  by  leaders  of  three  differ-  U;nner,  overflowing  the  banquet  hall 
ent  faiths,  as  they  addressed  a  ca-  an(j  requiring  the  use  of  an  adjoining 
pacity  crowd  at  the  Springfield  room  to  accommodate  the  crowd.  Fed- 
high  school  as  a  part  of  a  Lincoln  erai  District  Judge  William  H.  Atwell 
day  program  sponsored  by  the  Mid-  was  the  principal  speaker.  Bishop 
day  Luncheon  club.  Harry  T.   Moore     of    the     Episcopal 

The  speakers  were  Bishop  Gerald  Church  presided. 
T    Bergan,   of  the  Roman  Catholic  Lincoln  on  Job  Hunting. 
diocese     of     Des    Moines;      Bishop    The  Rev.  Leo  Johnston,  pastor  of  the 
Alexander  T.  Shaw  of  the  New  Or-  Dak  Cliff  Christian  Church,  gave  the 
leans    Methodist    Episcopal    church,  nvication.    Allen  McQuhae  sang,  ac- 
and  Rabbi  Ferdinand  M.  Isserman  ;ompanied  by  Mrs.  McQuhae. 
of  Temple  Israel,  St.  Louis.  "The   spirit   of   Lincoln     will     ride 

Bishop  Bergan  based  his  text  on  igain,"  said  Bishop  Moore,  after  tell- 
Lincoln's  words:     "With  malice  to-  ng  a   story  in  which  Lincoln  wrote 
ward    none"      Addressing    his    re-  n  applicant  for  a  job  that  he  would 
marks    directly    to    Springfield,     he  ive  him  any  position  he  was  quah- 
said    "If  on  Lincoln's  birthday  you  led  to  fill  and  fit  to  have 
say 'within    your    hearts,     T    hate    'I  wish  we  had   a  Lincoln  today, 
jews,'    T    hate     Negroes,'     T     hate  dded  the  bishop, 
r^thnlirs'    or    T   hate    Protestants,'  i  Judge  Atwell  listed  as  the  immor- 
• .  «  »w   wnrthv   of  the  honor   of  t*ls     of     American     history     George 
you're  riot  worthy   ot  tne  no  fashingtont  Thomas  Jefferson,  Thom- 

^tS  nty   though-    fhe^protection  ^Marshall,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Lin- 
of  the  heritage  of  Washington,  Jef- 
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ferson  and  Lincoln  that  the  nation 
today  can  be  saved,"  he  declared. 
"If  a  man  has  a  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuits  of  happiness, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  enjoy  them. 
We  must  respect  individual  liber- 
ties and  rights.  We  must  allow 
others  to  disagree  with  us. 

Bishop  Shaw,  a  "son  of  ex-slave 
parents,"  interpreted  the  contri- 
butions of  Lincoln's  greatness  and 
pleaded  they  be  applied  today. 

"This  age  needs  heroes  who  will 
dare,  will  struggle  in  the  ranks  of 
truth,"  he  said.  "Youth  must  rise 
in  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  and  solve 
our  economic  and  religious  problems 
with  the  success  that  he  solved  the 
problem  of  slavery." 

Rabbi  Isserman  applied  to  the 
government  of  the  nation  Lincoln's 
"  .  .  .  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  .  .  ." 

"A  government  is,  historically,  a 
government  of  all  the  people,  re- 
gardless of  race,  denomination  or 
station  in  life.  Man  created  the 
state  and  has  a  right  to  rule  that 
state.  Lincoln's  expression  'by  the 
people'  was  an  assertion  of  the  faith 
in  the  common  man. 

Others  on  the  program  included 
Acting  Governor  John  Stelle,  Judge 
L.  E.  Stone,  Rev.  Gay  C.  White  and 


slighter  at  Birthday  Crack. 

The  audience  laughed  and  applaud- 
1  when  Judge  Atwell  said  Jefferson 
:fused  permission  to  permit  balls  in 


CONTINUED  FROM  FIRST  PAGE, 
honor  of  his  birthday.  Washington 
and  Jefferson  both  refused  to  be  can- 
didates for  a  third  term,  Judge  Atwell 
commented.  There  was  more  applause 
when  he  termed  the  Supreme  Cour 
"the  finest  of  all  earthly  tribui  ils" 
paying  tribute  to  Marshall. 

Judge  Atwell's  statements  that  Lin- 
coln never  spoke  into  a  microphone 
and  that  a  flat-bottomed  river  boat 
was  the  only  ship  he  ever  rode 
brought  more  laughter  and  applause: 
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LINCOLN  FETE 

Hoover  to  Speak  at  Climactic 
Republican  Dinner  in  N.  Y.; 
Historic  Address  Re-enacted 


By  The  Associated  Press. 

The  nation  commemorated,  the 
130th  anniversary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birth  yesterday  (Sun- 
day) with  memorial  speakers 
hailing  his  great  humanitariar 
principles  and  calling  for  a  re 
dedication  of  his  ideals  for  pres 
ervation  of  liberty. 

The  observance,  centered  in 
the  East  and  Middle  West,  was 
the  second  day  of  a  three-day 
week-end  celebration  that  will  be 
climaxed  tonight  with  Republi- 
cans holding  Lincoln  Day  dinners 
in  many  States. 
HOOVER  N.  Y.  SPEAKER. 

Former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  headed  a  distinguished 
list  of  speakers  that  included  five 
Republican  governors,  congres- 
sional and  party  leaders  for  the 
dinner  tonight  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  in  New  York  where  more 
than  1,500  persons  had  made 
reservations. 

Republican  National  Chairman 
John  D.  M.  Hamilton  of  Kansas, 
with  an  eye  to  the  presidential 
campaign  a  year  hence,  said  the 
keynote  of  the  party  gatherings 
would  be  "victory  through  unity 
in  1940." 

WALLACE  RAPS  NAZIS. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
j  A.  Wallace,  speaking  in  New 
York  yesterday  at  a  Lincoln 
observance,  scored  the  racial 
theories  of  "the  dictatorial  re- 
gime in  Germany"  and  asserted 
its  "misuse  of  the  word  Aryan  is 
pure  scientific  faking." 

Wallace's  address  was  at  a 
meeting  sponsored  by  scientists 
seeking  "co-operation  of  the  pub- 
lic and  science  to  defend  scientific 
freedom  and  political  democ- 
racy." 

SPEECH  RE-ENACTED. 

The  Cooper  Union,  where  Lin- 
coln delivered  a  famous  address 
February  27,  1860,  arranged  a  re- 
enactment  last  night  in  New 
York  of  the  scene  with  Raymond 
Massey,  famous  actor  now  play- 
ing in  the  Broadway  stage  pro- 
duction, "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois," 
reading  an  abridged  version  of 
the  speech  from  the  platform 
where  Lincoln  stood. 

Col.  Andrew  Humphreys,  89, 
who  originated  the  idea  of  Lin; 
coin  dinners  53  years  ago  with  a 
gathering  of  Republicans  in  New 
York,  will  be  a  guest  at  the  New 
York  dinner  tonight. 
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Berger,    Dr.   D&vi&  R» 
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Lincoln  Is  Eulogized 

At  Coe  by  Dr.  Berger 

"Greater  than  the  statesman  or 
soldier,  more  important  than  the 
historian  or  philosopher,  is  Lin- 
coln, the  man,  truly  a  masterpiece 
of  God,"  said  Dr.  David  I.  Berger, 
professor  of  Bible  at  Coe  college, 
at  chapel  service  Thursday  when 
he  spoke  on  "Lincoln's  Philosophy 
of  History." 

In  Lincoln's  philosophy  of  life, 
he  said,  is  found  the  key  to  his 
superb  character  as  well  as  a  clue 
to  the  continuity  of  his  enduring 
influence.  Dr.  Berger  described 
him  as  not  only  a  challenging  his- 
torical figure  but  a  living  presence 
as  well. 

"In  Lincoln  we  have  the  highest 
expres  'on  of  what  is  finest  in  the 
American  spirit,"  continued  Dr. 
Berger. 

Lincoln  believed  that  "in  the 
terrible  visitation"  called  the  Civil 
war,  God  was  doing  something  in 
history  for  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity. He  thought  life's  greatest  wis- 
dom consisted  in  making  oneself 
available  to  God  for  the   purpose 

of  working  out  God's  plan  for 
humanity. 

Dr.  Berger  discussed  Lincoln's 
keen  sense  of  moral  values  as  be- 
ing a  result  of  his  intense  study 
of  the  Bible. 

"May  the  time  never  come  when 
the  American  people  in  general 
and  American  youth  in  particular 
cease  to  go  to  Lincoln  in  order 
to  learn  the  way  of  life  from  him," 
concluded  Dr.  Berger. 
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Beveridge,  Albert  J. 


'THE  CHILD  OF  A  PEOPLE" 


•AMERICA    PERSONIFIED-THAT'S    LIN- 
COLN,"   BEVERIDGE    SAYS. 


Ei-Senator  Tells  Indiana  Republican* 

I   the    Great   Emancipator's   Ideals 

Are  Needed  Badly 

Today. 


|*\^i 


Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  12. — "America 
personified — that  is  Abraham  Lincoln," 
Albert  J.  Beveridge  said  here  tonight 
m  his  Lincoln  Day  address  at  the 
Northern  Indiana  Republican  meeting, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Repub- 
lican county  committee  of  Elkhart 
County. 

"More  than  any  other  merely  human 
figure  in  history,  Lincoln  came  from 
hunib'est  sources,  and  these  were  ex- 
clusively American,"  the  ex-senator  said. 
"The  cliiiia^  or  the  human  products  of 
our  American  soil— physical  prowess, 
prompt  and  enduring  courage,  sensitive- 
ness on  points  of  honor,  truthfulness 
and  loyalty— was  Lincoln.  And,  like 
them,  he  was  wholly  and  solely  Ameri- 
can. 

"In  a  sense  Lincoln  may  158  Sam  to 
have  been  the  child  of  a  people.  All  that 
was  best  in  this  great  middle  stream  of 
that  mighty  American  folk  movement 
was  combined  in  his  person,  character 
and  intellect.  So  it  came  about  that 
love  for,  and  faith  in,  the  plain  people, 
together  with  single-hearted  devotion  to 
America,  were  woven  into  the  very  fiber 
of  his  being — they  were  instinctive. 

THEIB  NEED  IS  FELT  TODAY. 

"And  it  is  precisely  these  outstanding 
qualities — belief  in  the  average  man  and 
woman,  and  utter,  absolute  care  for  the 
republic — that  we  Americans  need  most 
today.  Never  since  before  1812  have  we 
needed  them  so  much.  For  again  a 
widespread  and  serious  distrust  of  the 
masses  of  our  people  has  grown  up.  Be- 
cause some  men,  representing  daring 
theories,  have  for  the  moment  carried 
elections,  the  more  cautious-minded  fear 
their  triumph  is  permanent. 

"But  it  will  not  last  unless  those 
ideas  prove  to  be  right;  and  if  they  are 
right  they  ought  to  prevail.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  argue  the  matter  out  before 
the  public,  rather  than  to  denounce,  and, 
by  legal  devices,  withdraw  discussion 
from  that  supreme  court  of  public  policy,  j 

"Trust  the  people!  The  man  wlao 
does  not  trust  the  people  does  not  hon- 
estly believe  in  what  he  stands  for — or, 
which  is  more  likely,  does  not  believe  in 
free  government. 

"wobble  eight"  in  end. 

"If  the  people  are  not  sufficiently 
honest  and  intelligent  to  choose  their 
representatives  directly,  why  are  they 
fit  to  select  representatives  to  pick  out 
their  representatives? 

"It  all  comes  down,  of  course,  to  the 
soundness  of  the  theory  of  free  institu- 
tions. Abraham  Lincoln,  who  came  from 
the  plain  people  and  who  knew  them 
better  than  any  man  ever  knew  the 
plain  people,  believed  in  them  absolutely. 


"To  be  sure,  a  majority  of  them,  now 
and  then  and  here  and  there,  make 
temporary  mistakes,  but,  as  Lincoln 
said,  the  people  'always  wobble  right  In 
the  end.'  So  do  statesmen  make  mis- 
takes— sometimes  appalling  and  dis- 
astrous mistakes — and  they  do  not  'wob- 
ble right'  as  often  as  the  people.  It  is 
a  fact  of  history  the  people  make  fewer 
mistakes  than  their  representatives  in 
legislatures  and  congresses. 

"The  reason  is  that  many  of  these  i 
law  makers  are  frightened  by  this  or 
that  group  of  voters — a  solidly  organ- 
ized minority — who  threaten  to  vote 
against  them  unless  these  representa- 
tives do  as  the  group  orders,  or,  which 
is  worse,  these  representatives  obey  the 
commands  of  special  and  non-public  in- 
terests that  furnish  campaign  funds. 

OPEN  BLOC   NO  MENACE. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  against 
blocs    in    congress,    and    we    still    hear 
rumblings  of  that  storm.    Because  I  be- 
lieve in  government  of,  for  and  by  the 
people,  I  do  not  believe  blocs  are  con- 
sistent with  American  institutions.  , 
"But,  so  long  as  any  bloc  is  in  the 
open,  it   is   not   really   dangerous.     So  • 
long  as  any  bloc  has  all  its  cards  on  the  i 
table,  it  is  not  menacing.    It  is  the  hid- 
den bloc,  whose  agents  play  the  game  : 
with  cards  up  their  sleeves,  that  really 
and  truly  is  perilous.  I 

ANGEB  AND  HATBED  STUPID. 

"Hosts  Qt  good  people  thought  Lincoln 
was  wrong  oil  many  vital  questions  be- ; 
side  slavery.    Bui  n®  kept  arguing,  and, 
finally/the  vast  majo'rlt.Y  swung  to  his 
view,  because  they  saw  hii.;  views  were  j 
right.     Also,  he  never  failed  to  change , 
his  opinion  if  he  was  convinced  that  he  j 
was  wrong. 

"Lincoln  made  it  all  the  easier  tot 
those  who  honestly  opposed  him  ,oj 
change  to  the  right  side?  because  he  bore 
them  no  malice  for  disagreeing  with 
him  and  never  abused  or  denounced 
them  on  that  account — or  on  any  other 
account. 

"So  let  us  be  patient  and  trust  "the 
common  sense  of  most,"  as  Tennyson 
puts  it.  Anger  and  hatred,  because  of 
s4ncere  opposition,  are  not  only  un- 
worthy, but  stupid." 
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JEVERIDffiSfi 


By  Charles  W .  Duke 


ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE,  historian, 
■^*"  or  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  statesman — 
which?  Indiana's  eloquent  son  is  now 
writing  a  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
few  months  ago  he  was  headed  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Thousands  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen, including  the  writer,  who  visited 
the  Hoosier  leader  shortly  after  the  1922 
primary,  seeking  at  that  time  an  ac- 
counting for  the  Beveridge  victory  over 
President  Harding's  bosom  friend,  for- 
mer Senator  Harry  New,  felt  morally 
certain  of.  his  election  in  November  last. 
But  he  was  defeated  by  his  Democrat 
opponent,  Judge  Samuel  M.  Ralston. 

Instead  of  Washington  and  the  ros- 
trum of  Congress,  Albert  Jeremiah  Bev- 
eridge remains  in  the  cloistered  retreat 
of  his  Washington  boulevard  home  in 
Indianapolis.  Instead  of  the  senatorial 
toga  and  public  debate,  it  is  to  be  the 
secretarial  sanctum  and  private  writ- 
ing— the  historian  rather  than  the  states- 
man. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  world  will  not 
be  the  better  off  for  Beveridge's  Life  of 
Lincoln  than  anything  this  astute  Indian- 
ian  might  have  said  or  done  these  next 
few  years  in  the  United  States  Senate? 

Fate  has  the  knack  of  twisting  our 
destinies  out  of  the  path  of  our  inclina- 
tions or  the  roads  our  friends  would 
have  us  travel.  George  Washington 
might  have  been  a  midshipman  in  the 
British  Navy  but  for  a  parental  objec- 
tion that  kept  him  on  the  Virginia 
plantation.  Who  can  deny  an  all-wise 
Providence  intervened  to  save  him  for 
his  important  place  in  history? 

Thomas  A.  Edison  was  a  newsboy 
tinkering  with  chemical  contrivances  in 
a  railway  baggage  car  until  he  set  the 
train  afire.  Fate  in  the  form  of  an 
Irate  brakeman  took  him  by  the  ears  and 
hurled  him  into  space,  thereby  spoiling  a 
perfectly  good  young  railroad  career  but 
giving  the  world  a  great  scientist.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  might  have  remained  a 
humble  farm  lad  but  for  a  revered 
stepmother,  who  placed  good  books 
in  his  way.  So  it  goes  through  all  his- 
tory. 

For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  to  think  that 
Albert  Jeremiah  Beveridge's  forthcoming 
Life  of  Lincoln  will  ring  down  through 
the  ages  as  a  more  monumental  achieve- 
ment than  anything  this  gifted  son  of 
Indiana  might  have  accomplished  in  the 
role  of  a  United  States  Senator. 

f"\NCE  before  this  man  Beveridge,  of 
^  Indianapolis,  was  pointed  by  his 
friends  for  the  Senate  chamber  only  to 
he  turned  back  by  the  circumstances  of 


fate.  That  was  back  in  1914  following^he 
Roosevelt  upheaval  in  Chicago,  when 
the  antlers  of  the  Bull  Moose  dragged 
him  out  into  the  political  arena  as  a 
Progressive  Party  candidate  for  a  sen- 
atorial post.  Beveridge  was  defeated 
and  retired  forthwith  to  his  "den,"  and 
for  years  the  world  outside  of  Indiana 
heard  little  of  him.  And  then  there 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  his  pri- 
vate life — what? 

"The  Life  of  John  Marshall,"  a  docu- 
ment destined  to  live  as  long  as  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Americans 
shall  endure;  the  biography  of  a  truly 
great  American  whose  life  and  deeds 
helped  mold  the  young  Republic;  not 
merely  the  chronicle  of  another  man's 
life,  but  an  interpretation  of  the  early 
life  of  America  and  Americans.  For  my 
own  part  I  like  to  think  that  this  his- 
torical contribution  from  the  pen  of 
Albert  J.  Beveridge  occupies  a  place 
uniquely  unto  itself  not  merely  in  con- 
temporaneous literature,  but  comparable 
with  American  history  and  biography 
of  all  time,  and  that  it  will  endure  even 
as  the  nation  endures. 

If  Beveridge  had  gone  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1914  he  might  never 
have  written  "The  Life  of  John  Mar- 
shall." If  he  had  been  elevated  to  that 
position  last  November  ''The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  certainly  would  have 
gone  into  the  discard  for  the  time 
being,  perhaps  forever,  since  Mr.  Bev- 
eridge is  now  in  his  sixties,  and  a  tenure 
of  public  service  would  have  so  sapped 
his  strength  and  exacted  his  time  that 
"Honest  Abe"  would  have  been  laid  on 
the  shelf,  probably  for  eternity,  so  far 
as  Beveridge  was  concerned. 

But  now,  my  fellow  countrymen,  we 
are  to  have  Abraham  Lincoln  from  the 
pen  of  this  renowned  Hoosier  biographer, 
and,  by  the  shades  of  John  Marshall, 
I  insist,  that  is  a  glorious  prospect! 

TV/TOST  content  in  the  lot  the  fates 
■*■  -  have  assigned  him  is  Mr.  Beveridge 
himself — not  content,  but  happy  in  a 
superlative  degree. 

I  was  interested  in  the  Beveridge  re- 
action to  the  ides  of  last  November. 
Many  of  you  who  read  this  may  also  be 
interested  to  know  the  inside  of  the 
Beveridge  mind  at  this  moment  in  his 
interesting  career.  Is  he  piqued  in  de- 
feat? Was  he  politically  ambitious  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  literary  talent  and 
ideals?  Would  he  sooner  have  been  poli- 
tician than  litterateur,  statesman  than 
historian? 

The  answer  was  given  me  by  Mr. 
Beveridge  himself. 


"Believe  me  or  not,  Duke,  I  have  no 
regrets  whatever,  except,  of  course,  that 
being  in  the  fight,  I  wanted  to  win,  wish 
I  had  won  and  am  sorry  I  lost,"  he  told 
me.  And  then  he  added  whimsically: 
"But  I  was  beaten,  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  it." 

Philosophically  Mr.  Beveridge  views 
his  defeat  for  the  Republican  senatorial 
post  in  Indiana.  In  his  State  the  issue 
was  fought  out  on  healthy,  sane  lines 
without  any  taint  of  the  radicalism  evi- 
denced in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Paying  his  compliments  to  his  old  foe  up 
Wisconsin  way,  the  same  being  "Bob" 
La  Follette,  he  said: 

"La  Follette's  fight  in  Wisconsin  meant 
something,  but  meant  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  my  fight  meant.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  extreme  radical  plan  is  now 
announced,  and  is  certain  to  be  pushed 

with  ability,  vigor  and  courage,  and  may 
possibly  be  successful,  with  the  result 
that  business  will  slow  down  still  fur- 
ther; and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
fundamentally  right  and  sound  in  the 
stand  taken  as  to  economics  and  govern- 
ment, the  favorable  reaction  is  as  certain 
as  sunrise,  or  any  other  process  of 
nature. 

"When  it  does  come  it  will  come  with 
a  bang.  There  are  signs  that  it  is  begin- 
ning even  now." 

So  saying  the  adroit  Mr.  Beveridge 
eased  the  conversation  out  of  politics  as 
deftly  and  as  definitely  as  he  slipped  out 
of  the  Bull  Moose  pen  into  the  life  of 
John  Marshall  eight  years  ago.  It  is 
now  Lincoln,  all  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else  with  him. 
Healed  is  the  sting  of  the  November 
defeat;  forgotten  the  turmoil  of  political 


battle;  disdained  the  painful  post- 
mortem. 

If  there  is  one  trait  that  Beveridge 
has  in  striking  proportion,  it  is  con- 
centration. You  read  the  "Life  of  John 
Marshall"  and  you  get  an  appreciation 
of  the  wide  range  of  reading  and  re- 
search necessary  to  such  an  interpre- 
tation. I  say  interpretation  qualifiedly, 
for  his  work  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
realm  of  the  "obit"  as  the  moon  is  aloof 
from  the  sun.  And  such  a  product  be- 
tokens the  most  intense  kind  of  concen- 
tration. 

"You  know,  as  I  think  I  told  you  last 
spring,"  said  Mr.  Beveridge,  "I  formed 
the  plan  to  write  the  life  of  Lincoln  while 
I  was  finishing  the  final  volumes  of 
Marshall.  So  determined  was  I  to  do 
this  work  that  in  the  summer  of  1921  I 
told  my  friends  here  in  Indiana  not 
to  put  me  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  in  the  primary;  and  early 
this  last  year  I  emphatically  told  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  came  up  here  to  Indian- 
apolis to  my  house  for  a  'show-down' 
that  I  positively  would  not  enter  the 
primary,  solely  because  I  was  determined 
to  write  this  Lincoln.  Now  that  it  is 
over  I  can  go  ahead  as  I  intended  to  do." 

A  ND  I  happen  to  know  that  Albert 
■"■  Jeremiah  was  speaking  truthfully, 
for  in  Indianapolis  I  saw  a  letter  written 
nearly  a  year  ago  in  which  the  brilliant 
scholar  refused  pointblank  to  be  a  can- 
didate. Friends  spirited  that  letter  away 
into  a  safety  vault  and  kept  it  secret 
even  after  he  had  been  prevailed  tipon 
finally  to  make  the  senatorial  fight. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  sidestepped 
politics  ever  since  the  senatorial  fight 
in  1914.  In  1916  they  sought  to  per- 
suade him  to  get  back  into  the  old  game, 
but  in  vain.  Again  in  1920  they  tried 
to  drag  him  forth.  He  was  then  steeped 
in  the  Marshall  work  and  refused.  Last 
year  caught  him  just  at  the  completion 
of  the  Marshall  work  and  on  the  eve  ot 
taking  up  the  Lincoln  work,  and,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  street,  he  "fell  for 
it."  And  now  that  the  political  "bug" 
has  been  cured  again  he  is  heart  and 
soul  in  the  initial  work  of  Lincoln,  even 
as  the  writer  forecast  last  spring  when 
he  wrote:  "If  he  (Beveridge)  is  not 
wanted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  he' will  be  content,  and  come  back 
to  sit  down,  pen  in  hand,  in  spiritual  and 
intellectual  communion  with  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

What  the  field  of  politics  has  lost  the 
field  of  letters  has  won.  And  great  is 
the  rejoicing  in  the  field  of  letters! 

"My  idea  is  to  try  to  write  a  com- 
panion piece  to  my  life  of  the  great 
Chief     Justice,"     said     Mr.     Beveridge, 


touching  on  his  plans  for  the  life  of 
Lincoln. 

"I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  the  con- 
stitutional interpretation  of  America, 
weaving  it  about  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  I  did  the  first  part  of  the 
constitutional  interpretation  of  America 
about  the  life  of  John  Marshall. 

"This  work  has  never  been  done,"  he 
continued.  "Much  has  been  written  on 
Lincoln,  most  of  it  very  valuable,  much 
of  it,  of  course,  untrustworthy  and  some 
of  it  worthless.  But  all  that  has  been  done 
thus  far,  excellent  as  it  is,  has  been  little 
more  than  the  collection  of  materials. 
Even  that  is  not  up  to  date  because, 
since  the  appearance  of  Nicolay  and 
Hay's  'Lincoln'  in  1890,  a  vast  amount  of 
manuscript  material  on  the  subject  ha^s 
been  discovered  and   is  now  available." 

And  what  was  the  inspiration  for  tak- 
ing up  Lincoln  after  John  Marshall? 

"Just  this,"  said  Mr.  Beveridge.  "Dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  completing  the  last 
two  volumes  of  Marshall  the  question 
continually  recurred  to  me,  Who  took 
up  and  carried  forward  Marshall's 
philosophy  to  its  conclusion?  What  man 
best  represents  in  his  life  the  evolution 
of  Marshall's  philosophy  of  government? 

"It  is  Lincoln,  of  course.  It  therefore 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
the  public  to  write  this  continuation  of 
the  development  of  American  institutions 
as  presented  in  the  life,  work  and 
thought  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Of  course,  the  subject  is  very  lai-ge 
and  broad  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
material  must  be  studied  carefully.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  do  it.  Also,  the 
period  is  extremely  picturesque  and,  as 
everybody  knows,  rises  to  a  flaming 
climax  in  the  Civil  War." 

TN  THIS  spirit  and  manner  Albert  Jere- 
■*■  miah  Beveridge  has  embarked  upon 
his  "Life  of  Lincoln."  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  our  attention  crystallized  upon 
the  remarkable  man  Lincoln  by  such 
contemporaneous  works  as  John  Drink- 
water's  dramatization  of  the  life 
of  Lincoln  and  such  concepts  as  the 
sculptors  offer  will  welcome  this  forth- 
coming addition  to  contemporaneous  Lin- 
colniana  and  await  its  advent  with  rare 
interest. 

It  takes  a  truly  great  man  to  interpret 
the  life  of  another  great  man,  and  as  one 
who  gropes  through  books  for  the  correct 
estimate  of  the  character  and  influence 
of  those  great  men  who  have  set  this 
America  that  we  love  so  well  high  up  in 
her  place  among  the  stars  I,  for  one, 
am  glad  that  Albeit  Jeremiah  Bever- 
idge's  postoffice  address  is  to  remain 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  instead  of  Wash- 
ington, D.   C. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN. 

Born  as  lowly  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  hovel 
with  no  gleam  of  light  or  fair  surroundings, 
without  fame  or  official  training,  but  raised  to 
supreme  command  at  a  supreme  moment  and  entrust- 
ed with  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation.   Experienc- 
ed and  accomplished  statesmen  were  made  to  stand 
aside  while  his  fantastic  figure  was  led  by  unseen 
hands  to  the  front  and  given  the  reigns  of  power, 
that  during  four  years  he  carried  with  him  such  a 
weight  of  responsibility  as  the  world  never  wit- 
nessed before,  for  nowhere  else  could  he  have  ac- 
ac quired  the  wisdom  and  virtue  but  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  G-od,  and  a  thousand  years  hence  no  drama, 
no  tragedy  or  spicy  poem  will  fill  with  greater 
wonder  or  be  followed  by  mankind  with  deeper  feel- 
ing than  that  which  tell  the  story  of  his  life  and 
death. 

I  saw  Lincoln  alive  but  once  and  that  was  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Again  I  saw  him,  but  alas,  the  light 
of  life  had  fled  from  his  kindly  eyes,  his  remains 
lay  in  state  at  the  capitol  at  Albany  where  A.  F. 
Chatfield  and  myself  of  the  Exotic  Nursery  decorat- 
ed the  catafalque  with  flowers.   I  there  looked 
upon  the  remains  of  the  great  president  and 
remember  it  as  yesterday.  His  w?s  a  kind  and 
pleasant  face,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  turndown 
collar  with  a  small  bow-knot  tie  and  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  he  was  saying:  "I  have  placed  my  reliance 
for  support  with  the  Almighty  God,  for  I  have  done 
the  best  *  could  and  the  very  b^st  I  knew  how." 

— Jacob  Biehl 

Hinckley,  Illinois 

(While  I  do  not  care  to  part  with  the  original 
clipping,  I  thought  you  mi'ht  be  interested  in 
having  a  copy  of  a  tribute  to  Lincoln  written  by 
my  husband's  grandfather.; 


Bigelow,  John 


> 


John  Bigelow  ys  Estimate  of  Lincoln 

IN  his  very  interesting  autobiography,  "Recollections  of  an  Active  Life,"  John  Bigelow,  who 
is  now  well  advanced  in  his  tenth  decade,  and  who  was  for  many  years  in  close  touch 
with  our  national  and  international  affairs,  gives  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  gladly 
place  it  before  our  readers,  as  it  shows  in  what  high  esteem  the  great  President  was  held 
by  one  whose  social  surroundings  were  totally  unlike  those  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  who  was 
among  his  most  devoted  supporters  and  truest  friends.    Mr.  Bigelow  says: 

"  He  seemed  to  me,  nor  was  it  in  the  least  strange  that  he  did, 
like  a  man  utterly  unconscious  of  the  space  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  occupied  that  day  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  and  of  the  vast  power  for  the  exercise  of 
which  he  had  become  personally  responsible.  This  impres- 
sion was  strengthened  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  modest  habit  of  dis- 
claiming knowledge  of  affairs  and  familiarity  with  duties,  and 
frequent  avowals  of  ignorance,  which,  even  where  it  exists,  it 
is  well  for  a  captain  as  far  as  possible  to  conceal  from  the 
public.  .  .  .  Lincoln's  greatness  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
constituents  of  his  moral  nature.  He  was  so  modest  by  nature 
that  he  was  perfectly  content  to  walk  behind  any  man  who 
wished  to  walk  before  him.  I  do  not  know  that  history  has 
made  a  record  of  the  attainment  of  any  corresponding  emi- 
nence by  any  other  man  who  so  habitually,  so  constitutionally, 
did  to  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him.  ...  St. 
Paul  hardly  endured  more  indignities  and  buffetings  without 
complaint." 
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Good 
Morning 

— By  Malcolm  W.  Bingay- 

LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  like  the 
Fourth  of  July  or  Christmas  or 
Thanksgiving.  He  is  like  the  Flag 
and  like  your  Mother.  He  is  the 
cool  air  that  comes  from  our  moun- 
tain tops  and  the  crystal  clear 
waters  of  Lake  Superior.  He  is  as 
simple  and  understandable  as  a 
hamburg  sandwich  along  the 
roadways  that  bind  our  Nation;  he 
is  as  deep  and  inexplicable  as  the 
metaphysics  of  our  politics;  he  is 
the  world's  foremost  humorist  and 
the  greatest  tragedian  of  the  ages. 
He  is  everything  that  you  would 
like  to  be  yourself  in  your  more  ex- 
alted moods. 

*  *     * 
He  is  no  longer  a  mere  human 

being,  baffled,  groping  to  find  the 
Great  Answer.  He  is  a  force,  a 
something  beyond  analysis,  a  crea- 
tion of  our  folklore.  ...  He  is  the 
first  and  only  god  of  our  American 
legends.  Every  race  and  every 
clime  throughout  the  story  of  man- 
kind has  had  such  deities.  Asiatic 
folklore  abounds  with  them,  as 
does  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the 
Teutonic,  the  Scandinavian,  the 
British. 

*  *     * 

There  is  not  an  Englishman  who 
does  not  believe  that  the  drums  of 
Drake  beat  along  the  English 
channel  when  the  island  is  threat- 
ened. That  was  the  imponderable 
answer  that  brought  triumph  out 
of  disaster  at  Dunkirk. 

So  it  is  with  all  people;  there 
are  intangible,  spiritual  forces 
that  bind  them  close  and  hold 
them  to  an  ideal. 

*  *     * 

THERE  WAS  NOT  an  American 
soldier  or  an  American  flyer  or  an 
American  sailor  in  all  the  wars  of 
the  world  who  did  not  have  deep 
within  his  heart  and  mind  and  soul, 
and  all  unaware  of  it,  the  haunting 
power  of  Lincoln's  memory. 

*  *     * 
Such  things  are  not  talked  about. 

They  are  ineffable.  When  a  man  is 
facing  death  in  battle  he  is  not 
thinking  of  the  First  or  Second 
Inaugural  Address.  He  is  not 
thinking  of  Gettysburg.  He  is  not 
thinking  of  words  or  deeds.  Un- 
consciously, because  it  is  a  part  of 
his  being,  he  senses  that  he  is  in  a  j 
Presence. 

That  is  the  part  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  plays  upon  the'  Ameri- 
can  character. 

*  •     • 

THAT  IS  WHY  a  thousand 
years  from  now  Lincoln  will  take 
on  the  afflatus  of  deity.  Say  that 
it  is  illogical  and  foolish  and  wrong 
if  you  will.  It  does  not  matter.  It 
is  inevitable. 

Why,  yes,  we  will  say,  the  man 
had  his  faults.  But  as  the  cen-| 
turies  pass  these  frailties  will  fade. 
Each  and  every  one  of  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  play  a  part  in 
idealizing  Lincoln. 


Every  exalted  thought  and  every 
selfless  impulse  made  articulate  by 
every  American  will  go  to  his 
glorification.  That  is  why,  as  an 
amateur  student  of  anthropology, 
I  have  a  devout  faith  in  God.  Other- 


wise the  human  race,  down 
through  the  ages  would  not  have 
had  welling  within  its  stream  of 
life  all  its  hopes  and   aspirations 

for  a  cleaner  and  finer  world. 

i 

*  *     * 

Our  heroes  are  always  endowed 
with  every  lofty  attribute.  And 
no  man  is  made  a  god  of  our  folk- 
lore who  has  ever  been  guilty  of 
a  mean  or  petty  thought. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  said  to 
be  closer  to  the  Savior  in  his  un- 
derstanding and  forgiveness.  But 
was  there  ever  in  all  the  world  any 
political  figure  who  had  that  same 
meekness  and  humility,  that  same 
dignity  and  integrity? 

There  is  no  record  of  his  ever 
having  deviated  from  his  exalted 
sense  of  gentle  justice. 

*  *     * 

TO  ME  his  highest  moment  came 
not  at  Gettysburg  and  not  in  bat- 
tle. .  The  moment  that  marked  him 
as  an  immortal  was  made  mani- 
fest after  the  surrender  of  Lee. 

The  crowds  in  Washington  were 
hysterical  with  joy.  They  went 
mad  as  they  listened  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson: 

"What  shall  we  do  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebel  host?  .  .  .  Arrest 
them  as  traitors!  .  .  .  Try  them  as 
traitors!  .  .  .  Hang  th'em  as 
traitors!" 

*  •     « 

Against  this  wild  rage  there 
loomed  Lincoln  on  the  White  House 
porch.  They  screamed  for  a  speech. 
He  said  he  could  not  make  one .... 
that  he  must  have  time  to  think. 
.  .  .  But— 

"There  is  one  thing  I  will  do, 
however.  You  have  a  band  with 
you.  There  is  one  piece  of  music 
I  have  always  liked.  For  the  past 
few  years  it  has  not  been  popular 
in  the  North.  But  now,  by  virtue 
of  my  prerogative  as  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  I  declare  it  contraband 
of  war  and  our  lawful  prize.  I  ask 
the  band  to  play  Dixie." 


VAA^O 
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Bingay,  Malcolm    W 


Good 
Morning 


—  By  Malcolm  W.  Bingay  — 

INTEREST  IN  LINCOLN 

At  a  political  rally  in  Albert 
Hall,  London,  the  crowd  was  so 
thick  it  was  impossible  to  move. 
A  great  orator  was  reaching  his 
climax  when  the  tense  audiance 
was  startled  by  a  loud  Cockney 
voice: 

"What  did  Gladstone  si'  in 
1889?" 

"Throw  'im  out!"  roared  the 
crowd. 

Bobbies  dragged  out  the  little 
fellow  who  did  the  yelling.  Badly 
battered  he  landed  on  the  curb. 
One  of  the  police  asked  him,  "Wot 
did  Gladstone  si'  in  1889  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  an'  I  don't 
care,"  sighed  ,the  little  man.  "I 
promised  the  wife  I  would  be 
'ome  at  midnight  an'  it  was  the 
only  way  I  could  get  out  of  the 
place." 

*  #     * 

OUR  POLITICAL  orators  are 
always  asking  such  questions  with 
even  less  purpose.  What  would 
Washington  say?  Or,  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  Lincoln — and  so  on. 

But  with  Lincoln,  it  is  different. 
He  is  the  only  American  to  have 
gained  universal  stature.  When 
Stanton  said  as  he  died,  "Now  he 
belongs  to  the  ages,"  he  might 
have  added,  if  possessed  of  second 
sight,  "and  to  the  whole  human 
race  unto  eternity." 

No  other  American  could  have 
aroused  the  interest  just  recently 
shown  in  the  making  public  of  his 
papers.  The  people  had  already 
been  told  that  there  was  nothing 
startlingly  new  in  these  papers. 
That  mattered  not.  It  gave  them  a 
chance  to  "talk  some  more"  about 
Lincoln. 

The  human  race  never  tires  of 
hearing  about  him.  The  most  mag- 
nificent thing  in  all  England,  to 
me,  is  his  heroic  monument  facing 
the  House  fo  Parliment. 

It  is  well  established  that  the 
first  Chinese  reformers  got  their 
inspiration  from  reading  his 
Gettysburg  address.  As  time 
marches  on  (and  somehow  or  other 
it  always  does)  the  Lincoln  phi! 
osophy,  the  Lincoln  Life,  his 
modesty,  his  courage,  his  vision, 
will  be  evolved  into  a  mystical 
figure  that  will  dominate  the 
thought   of  mankind  everywhere, 

It  is  the  soul  of  Lincoln,  alone 
and  unique,  which  will  remain 
at  last  the  hope  of  the  Russian 
people. 

*  *     ♦ 

AND  IF  I  know  anything  about 
anthropology,  mythology,  theology, 
ontology,  eschatology,  or  hagiology 
— and  who  says  I  do  ? — Lincoln  will 
increase  in  stature  as  the  genera- 
tions pass  until  he  becomes  a 
dominant  figure  in  the  political- 
religion  of  the  world.  Every  great 
religious  leader  has  left  his  mark 
on  our  political  thought  since  the  I 
days    when    Socrates    first    asked  | 


about  morality  in  public  life,  the 
good  of  all  being  the  highest  aim. 

Already  the  cult  has  started. 
Do  not  get  any  idea  it  is  a  silly 
sect.  It  embraces  among  its  mem- 
bers some  of  the  deepest  thinkers 
and  most  widely  visioned  men  on 
earth  today;  men  of  all  walks  of 
life  and  all  shades  of  opinion,  who 
see  in  Lincoln  a  mighty  spirit  that 
transcends  all  quarrels  and  differ- 
ences and  finds  only  ultimate  good 
in  God  and  man. 

The  radical  extremists  cannot 
use  him  because  his  wholesome 
common  sense  makes  ridiculous 
their  claims.  The  reactionaries 
cannot  use  him  because  what  he 
says  haunts  their  consciences.  He 
cannot  be  quoted  in  order  to  bring 
about  hate  toward  a  person  or  a 
class  because  he  never  uttered  an 
unkind  word. 

His     very     name     Abraham 
means  "father  of  the  multitude." 

*  •  *  .  * 
THERE  ARE  fewer  contradic- 
tions in  the  thoughts  of  the  mature 
Lincoln  than  there  are  of  any  other 
man  in  history.  There  is  a  steady, 
unfathomable  stream  of  thought 
which  pours  forth  from  him  dur- 
ing his  agonizing  four  years  in 
the  White  House;   thoughts   that 


never  deviate  from  the  tremendous 
truths  that  have  been  forced  in 
upon  him  by  the  suffering  of  his 
sensitive  soul. 

One  of  the  finest  brief  accounts 
of  Lincoln's  life  may  be  found  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which 
touches  upon  the  deeply  spiritual 
moods  of  the  man. 

"His  peculiar  mysticism  would 
not  let  him  escape  from  that  com- 
munity of  wonder  which  made  all 
tiie  frontier  people,  if  they  thought 
at  all  about  unseen  things,  one 
spiritual  kindred.  When  he  called 
himself  superstitious  he  probably 
meant  to  acknowledge  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  evade  all  attempts  to  de- 
fine his  belief.  Here. is  one  of  his 
main  characteristics. 

"He  both  is  and  is  not  of  the 
world  that  produced  him.  So  far  as 
wonder,  awe,  and  the  sense  of 
mystery  go,  he  is  one  with  his 
mother  with  strange  and  vehement 
revivalists.  .  .  .  But  on  all  points 
of  dogma  he  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  them.  .  .  .  His  was  the 
amazing  power  to  be  at  the  same 
time,  passionless  in  temper  while 
unfaltering  in  conviction." 

How  the  world  needs  such  a 
man  now! 

*     *     * 

BUT  LINCOLN  will  go  on, 
greater  in  memory  than  he  could 
have  been  in  life.  All  peoples  and 
all  nations  will  sense  his  vision, 
for  he  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  one 
j  of  them. 
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100a  morning 

by  Malcolm  W,  Bingay 


OLD  YET  ALWAYS  NEW 

Friend  Eddie  Guest  has  just  pre- 
sented me  with  a  magnificent 
photographic  study  from  the  orig- 
inal plate — of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
is  my  favorite  picture  of  the  Great 
American.  It  looks  down  on  me 
from  the  wall  now  as  I  write  this. 

*  *     * 

What  the  Savior  of  democracy 
said  of  Washington,  the  man  who 
made  it  possible,  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  himself.  Change  the  name  alone, 
or  rather,  blend  them  together. 
Lincoln  said  of  Washington: 

"Washington  is  the  mightiest 
name  of  earth — long  since 
mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral 
reformation.  On  that  name  no 
eulogy  is  expected.  It  cannot 
be.  To  add  brightness  to  the 
sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of 
Washington  is  alike  impossible. 
Let  none  attempt  it.  In  sol- 
emn awe  pronounce  the  name, 
and  in  its  naked,  deathless 
splendor  leave  it  shining  on." 

*  *     * 

I  think  the  most  thrilling  experi- 
ence any  American  can  have  abroad 
is  to  go  down  to  the  House  of 
Parliament  in  England  of  a  late 
afternoon  and  see  the  heroic  bronze 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  facing 
that  historic  institution  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights — his  hand  stretched  as 
though  in  benediction  upon  a  prin- 
ciple that  will  some  day  be  uni- 
versal— government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people.  The 
monument  to  the  American  is  the 
only  statue  in  sight. 

*  *     * 

The  soul  of  Lincoln  belongs  to 
no  one  Nation  and  to  no  one  time; 
it  is  universal.  Therefore  much 
that  he  said  when  he  walked  the 
earth  still  lives  today  and  strik- 
ingly fits  our  own  torn  times.  I 
quote  from  his  written  record, 
words  that  burn  the  imagination 
today: 

What  is  conservatism?  Is  it  not 
adherence  to  the  old  and  tried, 
against  new  and  untried? 

*  *    * 

Ftake  the  official  oath  today 
with  no  mental  reservations  and 
with  no  purpose  to  construe 
the  Constitution  by  any  hyper- 
critical rules. 

*  *     * 

As  President,  I  have  no  eyes  but 
constitutional  eyes;  I  cannot  see 
you. 

*  *    * 

Stand  with  anybody  that  stands 
right.  Stand  with  him  while  he  is 
right  and  part  with  him  when  he 
goes  wrong. 


I  desire  so  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  this  administration 
that  if  at  the  end,  when  I 
come  to  lay  down  the  reins  of 
power,  I  have  lost  every  other 
friend  on  earth,  I  shall  at  least 
have  one  friend  left,  and  that 
friend  shall  be  down  inside 
of  me. 

*  *     * 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  pa- 
tient confidence  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any 
better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world? 

*  *     * 

Men  are  not  flattered  by  being 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  differ- 
ence of  purpose  between  the  Al- 
mighty and  them. 

*  *     * 

When  a  man  governs  himself, 
that  is  self-government;  but  when 
he  governs  himself  and  also  gov- 
erns another  man,  that  is  despot- 
ism. *  *  *  No  man  is  good  enough 
to  govern  another  man  without 
that  other's  consent. 

*  *     * 

They  have  seen  in  his  (Doug- 
las',  not  Farley's)  round,  jolly 
fruitful  face,  postoffices,  land 
offices,  marshal-ships  and  cab- 
inet appointments,  charge-ships 
and  foreign  missions,  bursting 
.  out  in  wonderful  exuberance. 

*  *    * 

Many  free  countries  have  lost 
their  liberty,  and  ours  may  lose 
hers;  hut  if  she  shall,  be  it  my 
proudest  plume,  not  that  I  was  the 
last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  de- 
serted her. 

*  *    * 

I  happen,  temporarily,  to  occupy 
this  White  House.  ;  I  am  a  living 
witness  that  any  one  of  your  chil- 
dren may  look  to  come  here  as  my 
father's  child  has. 

*  *     • 

Better  to  remain  silent  and  he 
thought  a  fool  than  to  speak  out 
and  remove  all  doubt. 

*  *    * 

Among  free  men  there  can  be  no 
successful  appeal  from  the  ballot 
to  the  bullet. 

*  #    * 

I  leave  you,  hoping  that  the  lamp 
,o£  .liberty  will  burn  in  your  bosoms, 
until  there  shall  no  longer  be  a 
doubt  that  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal. 

*  *    * 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield 
and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  Union,  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature. 

*  *    * 

At  what  point  then  is  the 
approach  of  danger  to  be  ex- 
pected? 1  answer  if  it  ever 
reach  us  it  must  spring  up 
amongst  us;  it  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be 
our  lot.  we   must  ourselves   be 


its  author  and  finisher.  As  a 
nation  of  free  men,  we  must 
live  through  all  time  or  die  by 
suicide. 

I  don't  know  who  my  grand- 
father was;  I  am  much  more  con- 
cerned to  know  what  his  grandson 

will  be. 

*     *    * 

If  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers 
a  majority  should  deprive  a  mi- 
nority of  any  clearly  written  con- 
stitutional right,  it  might,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolu- 
tion—certainly would  if  such  a  right 
were  a  vital  one. 

:;:         *         *. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let 
us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  wo  understand  it. 


Lincoln,  Long  Dead,  Lives  in  Hearts  of  American  People 


By  BRUCE  BIOSSATT 

There's  a  little  bookshop  in 
Chicago  that  specializes  in 
books  and  documents  touch- 
ing the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Probably  no  finer  or 
more  complete  collection  ex- 
ists anywhere  outside  our 
greatest  libraries. 

Gathered  in  this  shop  are 
not  only  all  the  leading  bi- 
ographies of  Lincoln,  but  rare 
copies  or  originals  of  his 
papers,  a  bookcase  that  pur- 
ports to  contain  all  the  works 
which  were  in  Lincoln's  own 
library,  and  other  evidences 
of  the  life  he  led. 

The  place  is  a  mecca  for  a 
strange  band  of  men  —  the 
Lincoln  followers.  Fired  by  in- 
tense enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion, they  frequent -the  shop 
with  amazing  regularity.  Doc- 
tors, businessmen,  lawyers, 
professors,  some  of  the  best 
known  historians  of  Lincoln, 
streetcar  conductors,  work- 
ingmen,  all  are  drawn*  there 
by  the  powerful  Lincoln 
magic. 

•         *      .,  * 

Many  of  these  men  are 
ardent  collectors  of  Lincolni- 
ana.  A  good  number  meet  in 
the  shop  informally  from 
time  to  time,  making  it  a  sort 
of  market  place  for  an  ex- 
change of  stories  and  ideas 
about  the  great  Civil  War 
president.  These  same  admir- 
ers assemble  more  formally 
in  other  surroundings  to  pursue  the  infinite  detail  of  his  life 
and  ways. 

The  ordinary  folk  who  visit  the  store  underline  even  more 
strikingly  the  dedication  of  countless  modern-day  Ameri- 
cans to  Lincoln's  memory.  There's  the  case  of  the  streetcar 
conductor  who  gave  the  shop  $1  a  week  for  long  months, 
taking  home  books  and  other  fragments  of  the  Lincoln  story 
whenever  his  payments  had  accumulated  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  cost.  A  lot  of  instances  of  similar  patient,  plodding 
devotion  have  been  recorded. 

•         •        • 

None  of  these  people,  either  distinguished  or  ordinary, 
ever  saw  Lincoln  alive.  They  know  nothing  of  him  but  what 
they  have  read  in  books.  What  inspires  this  deep  feeling  for 
a  man  who  has  now  been  dead  85  years  ? 

Millions  of  words  have  been  set  down  in  the  effort  to  catch 
the  secret  of  his  magnetism.  No  one  unversed  in  the  fas- 
cinating richness  of  his  life  could  dare  attempt  a  definitive 
answer  to  this  puzzle. 

But  two  elements  do  stand  out  as  likely  keys  to  his  endur- 


Take  time  out  to  think  over  this  familiar. phrase  from  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address.  Looming 
over  free  men  everywhere  is  a  dark  philosophy  that  denies  the  essential  worthiness  of  the  common 
man  and  makes  of  him  a  puppet  of  the  state.  The  world  is  approaching  the  crisis  of  the  individual 
as  the  state  encroaches  more  and  more  upon  his  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  Lincoln's  immortal  nine 
words  are  more  significant  now  than  when  he  spoke  them.  He  knew  —  and  we  must  remember  — 
that  the  common  citizen  is  the  one  upon  whom  the  welfare  of  the  state  depends. 


ing  appeal  among  the  mass  of  men.  In  him  there  was  a  won- 
derful balance  of  statesman  and  politician.  His  high-minded 
idealism  blended  with  hard-headed  political  realism  in  re- 
markable combination.  The  mixture  cast  him  in  the  mold  of 
a  great  leader  at  a  moment  when  the  nation  desperately 
needed  that  greatness. 

•         •         • 

But,  rare  as  it  is,  that  blend  could  not  alone  account  for 
hi?  continuing  hold  on  the  hearts  of  men.  The  other  key  is 
perhaps  the  big  one.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  compassion.  He 
had  an  intense  love  of  his  fellow  man.  And  he  conveyed  that 
feeling  through  his  personal  humbleness  that  marked  even 
his  greatest  hours. 

Somehow,  even  in  death,  he  communicates  that  love  for 
others.  Lincoln  was  everybody's  president.  Ordinary  men  do 
not  forget  the  example  of  such  a  life,  nor  the  humility  that 
moved  side  by  side  with  his  greatness.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  respond  to  that  example — 
even  though  the  man  who  set  it  lives  only  in  memory. 
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Many  that  Relate  to   Lincoln's  Resi- 
dence in  Salem— All  Parts  of 
World  Represented. 


Dotting  the  hills  which  sweep  back  from 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  Sangamon  and  ly- 
ing in  a  sort  of  drowsy  contentment,  is 
the  historic  little  city  of  Petersburg,  His- 
toric for  the  one  reason  of  a  president 
having  lived  there,  and  that  president 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  true  the  town 
has  crept  down  from  Old  Salem  hill  into 
the  valley  and  upon  other  hills  to  the 
northward,  but  while  pilgrimages  are  year- 
ly made  to  the  scenes  of  a  martyred  presi- 
dent's early  struggles,  some  old  settler  is 
still  willing  to  recount  for  perhaps  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  time,  his  version  of 
the  story.  And  notwithstanding  the  idea 
that  a  prophet  being  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country,  there  are  many  of 
the  hillside  inhabitants  who  recollect  some 
incident  in  his  life  or  preserve  an  article 
be  it  ever  so  shabby,  which  had  at  cue 
time  belonged  to  Lincoln.  Of  all  these 
people  Mr.  W.  L.  Bishop,  whose  home  is 
a  rambling  old-fashioned  place  built  long 
years  ago,  and  whose  timbers  were  made 
from  the  trees  which  grew  upon  the  same 
ground,  may  be  said  to  be  the  largest 
collector  not  only  in  Petersburg  but  in 
Central  Illinois.  It  is  his  special  hobby 
and  is  well  worth  a  trip  to  see. 

Downtown  he.  has  a  gun  store,  which 
conceals  that  which  the  visitor  has  trav- 
eled far  to  see,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than 
the  cobwebbed  ruins  of  Lincoln's  old  store, 
which  has  been  brought  down  from  Old 
Salem  hill  Tt  is  decayed  and  falling  in, 
a  hoir.c  cf  spiders  and  mice  and  yet  so 
great  is  the  respect,  that  strangers  have 
entered  rega-rdiess  of  the  result  of  their 
clothing.  "Why  I'd  crawl  in  on  my  hands 
and  knees  if  it  were  necessary,"  declared 
one  person  recently. 

Once  that  was  the  center  of  all  the 
countryside,  the  loafing  place,  and  many 
are  the  tales  which  have  been  told  around 
it's  hearthstone  on  cold  wintery  nights, 
■when  the  wind  whistled  around  Old  Salem 
hill  and  the  winding  rivei&beneath  looked 
dark  and  foreboding.  Here  Lincoln  and 
Charles  Spears  sold  general  merchandise 
to-  the  early  settlers. 

Upon  entering  Mr.  P>ishop's  den,  which 
is, set  up  at  home,  one  is  surprised  to  find 
such  a  collection  in  this  quaint  little  town. 
He  is.  quite  a  connoisseur  in  several  direc- 
tions; .very.  oldTtlungs,  holding  the  prefer- 
ence. In  one.  corner  .the  story  of  the  early 
struggles  in  Petersburg,  against  crime  are 
told  by  the- dull,,  grim,  old-time  pistols  and 

guns.       

•There  are  all- sorts  of  Indian  relics,  the 
carefully  wrought  bead  work  of  the  squaws 
and  the  bloody  looking  battle  axes  and 
tomahawk  of  the  brave.  One  queer  article 
of  buckskin  is  what  the  Indians  call  their 
"ghost  shirt."  It  is  worn  at  their  ghost 
dances  and  is  looked  upon  as  bullet  proof. 
A  number  of  small  gimlet  like  holes  seem 
to  put  this  idea  to  test,  however,  but  it  is  \ 
only  part  of  the  decoration.  The  many 
Indian  arrow  heads  which  have  been  found 
about  the  hills  have  been  utilized  by  Mr. 
Bishop  in  the  construction  of  an  Indian 
chief's  head,  his  pony  and  a  crescent.  All 
of  these  pictures  are  mounted  on  a  dark 
velvet  background  and  they  together  with 
the  ancient  swords  and  braces  of  revol- 
vers give  a  warlike  aspect  to  the  room. 

It  is  not  without  its  quota  of  Lincoln 
relics,  however.  Among  the  pistols  is  one 
given  by  Lincoln  to  Peter  Lucans.  It  is 
of  steel.     From  this  same  Peter  Lucans, 


Petersburg  t\as  named.  Over  in  one  cor- 
ner whose  darkness  does  not  conceal-  the 
rust  which  time  has  placed  there,  is  an 
Did  ax,  which  is  also  historic.  But  its 
history  is  at  the  same  time  authentic. 
During  the  erection  of  Lincoln's  old  mill 
at  Salem,  it  was  used  to  hew  the  heavy 
timbers  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work 
Lincoln  sold  it  to  a  man  named  Bales,  who 
had  worked  thei'e.  It  then  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  Mr.  Irwin.  In  those  days  a 
bill  of  sale  was  always  given  and  this  Mr. 
Irwin  had.  The  several  guns  are  also 
mounted  on  the  wall  with  a  dark  back- 
ground, presenting  a  very  attractive  and 
interesting  appearance,  especially  as  they 
are  in  many  instances  historic  and  very 
old.  There  are  breech  loading  flint  locks, 
an  old-fashioned  Yager  used  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans;  an  old-fashioned  Scotch 
fowling  piece  brought  over  from  Scotland, 
and  among  the  pistols  a  Kitridge  manu- 
facture dated  London,  1600,  which  brings 
this  weapon  back  to  the  time  of  the  great 
fire  in  the  west  of  London.  It  is  elab- 
orately decorated  with  a  dragon  head  form- 
ing the  hammer  and  a  carved  handle. 
Another  is  an  old  style  Duling  pistol,  and 
near  it  an  Italian  blunderbuss  and  a  double 
barrel  blunderbuss  of  the  kind  used  in 
South  America    together  with     a     highly 


carved   Turkish   pist 
Argentine  Republi  . 

The  swords   and   ■'; 
kinds  of  workmam. 
sign.     A   beautiful 


and    one   from   the 


■;■'  ■  ..'i's  are  of  many 
hip  and  artistic  in  de- 
little  Mexican  dagger 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  hangs  side  by 
side  with  a  real  Spanish  stilletto;  a  piece 
from  Corea  bears  the  Corean  coat  of  arms 
with  a  handle  of  Indian  rubber.  A  Roman 
sword  bears  that  country's  coat  of  arms, 
and  still  another  is  a  relic  of  the  Mexican 
war.  Mr.  Bishopp  has  Major  Harrison's 
saddle  bags  and  the  trappings  of  a  civil 
war  cavalryman.  One  of  the  prettiest 
swords  is  of  Chinese  workmanship,  beauti- 
fully designed  with  delicate  filigree  work. 

His  collection  of  fossils  and  gems  is 
large  and  rare,  a  piece  of  amethyst  as  large 
as  a  dinner  plate  is  clear  and  full  of  beau- 
tiful color.  There  are  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  sea  shells,  and  in  many  instances 
he  has  preserved  their  eggs,  that  of  the 
conch  being  especially  interesting,  as  the 
egg  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the 
skeleton  of  a  6nake,  but  when  it  is  shaken 
exquisitely  shaped  like  conch  shells  ap- 
pear no  larger  than  the  head  of  a  nail  but 
perfectly  formed. 

Old  brass  candle  sticks  and  those  with 
snuffers,  indeed  all  that  is  relative  to  the 
early  settler  find  place  among  these  relics, 
which  represent  the  width  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  queerest  is  an  old-fashioned 
lantern  used  in  the  early  days,  made  of 
perforated  tin  to  let  the  light  shine  out.  A 
rarity  is  in  form  of  an  old  German  lamp, 
which  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a 
weight  with  chain  attached,  but  the  weight 
is  hollow  and  a  little  trap  door  admits  the 
oil  while  from  the  chain  it  is  hung.  It  is  of 
solid  iron. 

The 'Sandwich  Islands  have  contributed 
their  share  by  way  of  a  fish  hook,  the  like 
of  which  is  not  seen  in  this  country.  A 
Bea  shell  is  laid  flat  against  a  stone  and 
when  let  down  into  the  water  the  shell 
roars.  Another  is  made  from  a  mother  of 
peart  shell.  With  these  came  a  model  of 
the  boat  with  which  the  natives  brave  the 
rapids  and  in  which  it  seems  that  no  per- 
son could  row. 

There  are  many  things  not  touched  on 
In  this  article  all  of  which  add  to  the  com- 
pleteness cf  the  whole. 

It  is  indeed  a  .valuable  collection  and  rep- 
resents effort  as  well  as  a  praiseworthy  in- 
:ghjBfttion.  MARGUERITE. 
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Bjorkman,  Valentine 


Honor  Lincoln 
By  Emulation, 
Reader  Urges 

Valentine  Bjorkman  Says 

Emancipator  Cherished 

Brotherhood  Dream. 


Valentine  Bjorkman,  manager  of  the 
Newark  A.  C.  and.  possessor  of  a  valu- 
able collection  of  Lincolniana,  believes 
that,  on  this  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  Americans  should 
be  concerned  not  so  much  with  doing 
honor  to  the  martyred  President  as 
with  emulating  him  in  ideals  and 
character.  In  a  letter  to  the  Sunday 
Call,  Bjorkman  writes: 

Shall  we  not  then  dedicate  ourselves 
to  work  with  the  same  untiring  devo- 
tion for  those  ideals  of  liberty,  free- 
dom and  tolerant  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  one  another  which 
constitute  the  true  brotherhood  of  man 
that  was  Lincoln's  cherished  dream,  a 
dream  that  he  strove  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  to  make  come  true,  a  dream 
the  ultimate  fate  of  which  now  rests 
largely  in  our  hands.  Certainly  he 
would  have  it  so. 

Certainly  such  a  resolve  would  stir 
his  soul  far  more  deeply  than  any  mere 
"honor"  that  v/e  might  try  to  do  this 
sad  and  lonely  and  humble  man  who 
cared  so  little  for  "honors;"  and  cer- 
tainly such  a  resolve,  were  it  sincerely 
and  honestly  practised,  would  bring  to 
this  tragic  world  a  joy,  peace  and  hap- 
piness the  like  of  which  it  has  ne^'er 
known. 

I  have  followed  Lincoln's  career  from 
my  early  manhood  with  admiration 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  be  true  to  the 
Lincoln  principle.  Now  past  middle 
life,  I  feel  that  I  can  approach  him 
with  a  more  intimate  understanding 
and  a  fuller  realization  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  soul. 

Simple,  Wonderful  Story. 

The  simple,  but  ever  wonderful  story 
Of  his  life  and  character  is  a  human 
document,  a  story  which  reveals  all  of 
the  elements  of  true  greatness,  a  irreat- 
ness  that  was  interwoven  with  a  rare 
combination  of  simplicity,  human  sym- 
pathy and  the  one  outstanding  attrib- 
ute that  governed  all  his  actions — 
Justice. 

Among  the  very  few  volumes  in  his 
Indiana  home,  ns  most  every  one  knows, 
were  the  Bible,  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
Aesop's  "Fables,"  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
Weems'  "Life  of  Washington"  and  a 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  reading  of  these  volumes  by  the 
light  of  a  log  cabin  fireplace  which 
produced  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
silent  forces  of  the  young  mind  and 
provided  it  with  a  firm  and  strong 
foundation  on  which  to  build. 

His  early  contact  with  the  soil  and 
the  hard  realities  of  life,  his  simplicity 
and  tenderness  of  heart  and  his  j-as- 
sionate  devotion  to  a  cause  which  he 
believed  Just  inspired  in  him  early  a 
feeling  of  intense  revolt  against  all 
lorms  of  human  bondage. 

It  was  this  feeling  to  which  he  gave 
expression  in  New  Orleans  when,  turn- 
ing away  in  disgust  from  the  sight  of 
a  slave  auction,  he  said  to  his  com- 
panions: "Good  God!  Boys,  let's  get 
away  from  this.    If  ever  I  get  a  cht.nee 


to   hit   that   thing    (meaning   slavery) 
I'll  hit  it  hard." 

Love  for  Humanity. 

How  hard  he  did  hit  it  when  his 
chance  came  was  demonstrated  by  the 
great  Emancipation  Proclamation,  a 
proclamation  inspired  by  that  noblest 
of  all  human  qualities,  the  love  of 
one's  fellow  men,  of  humanity,  and  in 
Lincoln's  case  it  was  a  love  for  all 
humanity,  not  merely  a  portion  of  it, 
and  for  all  other  living  things  as  well. 

This  is  the  quality  in  Lincoln  which 
j  I  feel  outshines  all  others,  which  gives 
him  in  return  the  love  of  all  humanity. 
He  had  so  great  a  heart,  he  was  so  pro- 
foundly human,  so  simple,  so  sincere, 
that  not  to  love  him  is  to  renounce 
all  that  is  good  and  fine  and  noble  in 
man. 

This  thought  is  very  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  the  second 
day  after  his  tragic  death,  and  which 
to  my  mind  better  portrays  Lincoln  In 
a  few  sentences  than  anything  1  have 
ever  read: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  heart  full 
of  all  gentle  and  pure  affection — a 
heart  not  prone  to  strong  passion  or 
tumultuous  emotion,  but  ever  glowing 
with  a  steady,  warm,  all  comprehen- 
sive sympathy.  It  was  a  large  equable, 
genial  tender  heart,  none  the  less  deli- 
cately strung  because  Its  chords  ■  /ere 
deep  laid.  It  was  a  heart  that  could 
not  retain  a  single  bitter  or  vindictive 
feeling." 


Blaine,   James  G. 


' 


LINCOLN'S  DEVOUT  SPIRIT. 


Tames  G.  Blaine's  Characterizes  Hin.  -^ 
Profoundly  Religious. 

James  G.  Blaine  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  religious  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  exemplified  in  the 
tone  of  his  public  documents.  In  Blaine's 
book  this  tribute  is  found: 

"Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
war  he  constantly  directed  the  attention 
of  the  nation  to  dependence  on  God.  It 
may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  he  omit- 
ted this  In  a  single  state  paper.  In  every 
missage  to  Congress,  in  every  proclama- 
tion to  the  people,  he  made  it  promi- 
::•  it.  In  .rv.ly.  1863,  a*ter  <the  battle*  of  i 
Gc  .tysburg,  he  called  upon  the  people  to 
irive  thanks  because  'it  has  pleased  Al- 
mighty God  to  harken  to  the  supplications 
and  prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and 
to  vouchsafe  signal  and  effective  vic- 
tories to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,'  and  he  asked  the  people,  "to  ren- 
der homage  to  the  Divine  Majesty  and  to 
invoke  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
subdue  the  anger  which  has  produced  and 
so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel  re- 
bellion.' 

"On  another  occasion  recounting  the 
blessings  which  had  come  to  the  Union, 
he  saind:  'No  human  counsel  hath  de- 
vised, nor  hath  any  mortal  hand  worked 
out  these  great  things.  They  are  the 
gracious  gifts  of  the  Most  High  God,  who, 
while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our 
sins,  hath,  nevertheless,  remembered  mer- 
cy.' Throughout  his  official  career,  at- 
tended at  all  times  with  exacting  duty 
and  painful  responsibility,  he  never  forgot 
his  own  dependence  upon  the  same  au- 
thority, or  the  dependence  of  the  people 
upon  a  Higher  Power." 

And  then  Mr.  Blaine  quotes  those  words 
of  the  great  men,  uttered  reverently  to 
the  people  assembled  in  crowds  to  con- 
gratulate him   upon   the  return  of  pea«e: 

"In  the  midst  of  your  Joyous  expres- 
sions. He,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
must  firstHjeJ  remembered.'" 


1/jrjjzM.    . 


(I 


Jr^ 


Blaine,    James  G. 


Quitice  to  -QU 


THIS  testimonial  by  James  G. 
Blaine  gives  us  a  certain  insight 
respecting  Abraham  Lincoln's 
attitude  toward  others:  "He  loved 
the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake.  He 
would  not  argue  from  a  false 
premise,  or  be  deceived  himself,  or 
deceive  others,  by  a  false  con- 
clusion. He  did  not  seek  to  say 
merely  the  thing  which  was  best 
for  that  day's  debate,  but  the  thing 
which  would  stand  the  test  of  time 
and   square   with   eternal   justice."1 

Along  this  same  line  John  Carlyle 
said:  "Lincoln  had  a  simple,  clear- 
functioning  sense  of  justice.  That 
does  not  mean  that  he  merely  appre- 
ciated justice  as  an  abstract  good, 
that  he  detected  its  place  in  life  and 
recognized  it  freely  in  the  lives  and 
habits  of  others.  It  means  that  he 
had  the  passion  for  justice  within 
himself."1 

Jesus  made  justice  to  all  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  of  his  teach- 
ing. He  warned  his  disciples  against 
passing  judgment  on  the  acts  and 
the  motives  of  others;  it  is  so  easy 
to  be  mistaken,  and  thus  to  be  un- 
just. Jesus  believed  in  giving  every 
man  an  opportunity  to  prove  his 
worth;  he  refused  to  recognize  one 
class  of  people  as  being  wholly  good 
and  another  entirely  bad. 

A  passion  for  justice,  coupled  with 
a  love  of  truth,  would  keep  Christian 
people  from  being  ruled  by  preju- 
dices. It  would  restrain  them  frorr 
saying  and  doing  things  that  are 
intended  to  injure  others  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  It  would  con- 
quer the  malice  that  strikes  behind 
another's  back.  It  would  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due  and  forbid  a 
person's  stealing  the  praise  for  work 
he  did  not  perform.  It  would  enable 
us  to  rejoice  in  the  attainments  of 
those  who  have  succeeded  where  we 
have  failed.  No  more  would  hearts 
be  saddened  because  of  "man's  in- 
humanity to  man." 

Lincoln  cultivated  his  love  of 
justice  to  the  point  where  he  could 
be  both  fair  and  kind  even  to  his 
enemies.  He  knew  how  to  forgive 
graciously  and  genuinely.  He  found 
that  through  the  use  of  justice  he 
could  win  over  to  himself  those  who 
had  been  unjust  to  him. 


We  cannot  expect  to  see  the  king- 
dom of  God  dominate  our  social 
order  until  Christians  live  as  true 
citizens  of  that  kingdom.  To  what 
extent  have  we  learned  to  be  just, 
not  alone  to  our  inner  circle  of 
friends  but  to  all  persons  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact?  It's  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do.  It  requires 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  and 
persevering  love.  But  it  is  Jesus' 
way. 

■     "H"?"1"    Lore,"    Bulletin    of    the    Lincoln    Na- 
tional Life  Foundation. 
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SQUARING  WITH  JUSTICE. 

In  his  "Twenty  Years  in  Congress" 
James  G.  Blaine  says  of  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

He  loved  the  truth  for  the  truth's 
sake.  He  would  not  argue  from  a 
false  premise,  or  be  deceived  himself, 
or  deceive  others,  by  a  false  conclu- 
sion. He  did  not  seek  to  say  merely 
the  thing  which  was  best  for  that 
day's  debate,  but  the  thing  which 
would  stand  the  test  of  time  and 
square   with    eternal    justice. 

The  truly  great  men  of  the  world, 
the  men  who  live,  are  the  men  who 
do  not  pussyfoot  but  who  stand  for 
the  things  which  "square  with  eter- 
nal justice".  They  may  not  be  ap- 
preciated by  their  cotemporaries  but 
when  men  get  the  proper  focal  dis- 
tance the  characters  of  these  men 
will  be  found  to  shine  forth  with 
steady  glow  long  after  the  time-sei-v- 
ers  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  The 
man  who  lives  for  today  dies  to- 
morrow but  the  work  of  the  man 
who  squares  with  justice  will  live 
through  the  long  future.  His  work, 
in  however  humble  capacity,  will 
help  to  lift  the  world  to  higher 
levels.  H.  D.  Wells,  the  historian, 
naming  the  half  dozen  greatest  men 
of  the  ages,  did  not  name  one  war- 
rior. But  he  named  men  who  were 
men  of  high  ideals  and  who  spent 
their  lives  fighting  for  the  truth. 


Blake ,    John 
LEARN  YOUR  LIMITATIONS. 

The  man  who  tells  you  that  he  knows 
his  limitations  is  usually  wrong.  Few 
men  have  any  conception  of  their  limita- 
tions. For  there  is  no  possible  way 
that  he  can  know  them  save  to  examine 
them.  And  so  few  men  ever  come  with- 
in sighting  distance  of  their  limitations 
that  such  examinations  are  seldom  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  man  who  doesn't  know 
his  limitations,  and  knows  that  he 
doesn't,  who  usually  finds  out  what  they 
are.  And  as  soon  as  he  finds  out  he  be- 
g;ns  to  break  them,  for  that  is  the  only 
way  success  can  be  achieved. 

In  the  days  of  his  youth  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's limitations  were  those  of  a  coun- 
try lawyer  with  a  wide  sympathy,  a  soul 
of  honesty,  and  a  budding  ambition.  He 
could  not  in  those  days  have  written 
one  sentence  of  his  Gettysburg  address. 
He  could  not  have  lasted  six  weeks  as 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
crisis  of  which  he  was  the  center. .  But 
Lincoln  did  not  know  his  limitations. 
He  knew  that  all  about  him  was  room 
for  growth  and  expansion,  even  for  a 
boy  with  no  money,  and  only  the  educa- 
tion that  he  had  dug  out  of  the  few 
books  in  his  possession.  So  he  set  about 
increasing  the  limitations  that  were  his. 
And  when  he  entered  into  the  famous 
debate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the 
limitations  that  had  circumscribed  him 
a  little  earlier  fell  away,  &nd  the  young 
lawyer  was  in  a  greiter  and  a  wider  in- 
tellectual world  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  | 

Lincoln's  limitations  broadened  till  i 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  never  knew  I 
what  they  were.  He  knew  only  that  i 
whatever  they  were  they  could  not  con- 1 
fine  him  to  a  country  law  practice,  or  i 
the  life  of  a  backwoods  politician. 

Le^rn  your  present  limitations  if  you  I 
can,  but  you  will  very  likely  find  them  j 
retreating  before  you  as  does  the  hori- 1 
Izon  when  you  approach  it.  Man  was : 
'not  meant  to  be  circumscribed  by  envi- 1 
Torment,  or  confined  by  the  narrow  j 
neighborhood  in  which  he-  hapnens  to(- 
be  born.  He  will  expand  as  his  mind  ex-; 
pands  and  his  mind  will  exnand  with 
jwhat  he  feeds  on.   v^v  ■  \\ 

\  (Copyright.  1921.  -oy  John  Blake.} 
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Dr.  Blakeslee 
Delivers  Inter- 
esting Address 


The  following  is  an  address  de- 
livered in  Los  Angeles  recently  by 
Dr.  Francis  D.  Blakeslee,  at  a  New 
England    gathering: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men of  New  England: — where  were 
fought  the  first  crucial  battles  in 
the  greatest  political  revolution  for 
the  weal  of  humanity  in  all  the  eons 
of  time  and  which  has  given  im- 
mortality to  that  ensign  which  we 
commemorate  on  every  Flag  Day, 
to  you  all  hail! 

On  April  14th,  1865,  there  was 
gathered  on  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, a  great  multitude  to  witness  the 
raising"  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  the 
identical  flag  which  had  there  that 
very  day  four  years  before  been 
lowered  at  the  behest  of  rebel  can- 
non. Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  to 
be  the  orator.  He  and  the  vast  au- 
dience sat  apparently  unmoved 
waiting  for  the  flag  to  go  up.  But 
when  it  began  to  rise  and  they  saw 
those  stripes  of  glory  float  out  up- 
on the  air  and  thought  of  all  that 
they   symbolized  and   of  the  mighty 

baptism  of  blood  with  which  they 
had  been  reconsecrated  to  freedom 
a  whirlwind  of  emotion  siezed  them 
and  he  and  the  whole  throng  burst 
into  tears  and  sobbed  and  sobbed 
like   children. 

It  is  meet,  right  and  our  bounden 
duty  as  loyal  patriots,  lovers  of  our 
country,  that  we  should  pause  on 
these  patriot  days  and  listen  to  the 
plaintive  strains  from  the  vibrating, 
mystical  chords  of  memory  stretch- 
ing from  every  battle  field  and  pat- 
riot grave,  chords  of  memory  from 
the  snows,  blood  stained  from  the 
bleeding  feet  of  our  Revolutionary 
heroes  at  Valley  Forge;  chords  of 
memory  from  their  great  command- 
er kneeling  in  those  snows  beseech- 
ing the  help  of  the  God  of  Battles; 
chords  of  memory  from  the  deep 
damnation  of  the  taking  off  of  our 
first  martyr  President  who  saved 
the  republic;  chords  of  memory 
from  Flanders  Fields;  pause  and 
listen,  I  say,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget.  '  '■**fl3 

For  many  years  now  the  scenes 
and  memories  of  Memorial  Day 
have  well  nigh  overwhelmed  me. 
The  armless  sleeve,  the  halting  step, 
the  faded  uniform,  the  tattered  en- 
sign, the  martial  music,  the  thinning 
ranks  of  our  veterans,  stir  the  soul 
with  a  pathos  and,,  an  eloquence 
surpassing  speech.  To  those  of  us 
who  were  actors  or  onlookers  in 
those  immortal  years  which  engulf- 
ed 400,000  of  our  fathers  and  broth- 
ers, these  things  have  significance 
unknown  to  our  children.  To  read 
of  those  events  is  very  different 
from  participating  in  them.  To  make 
more  vivid  than  the  printed  page 
can  ever  do  the  scenes  of  those 
eventful  years,  to  tell  the  glorious 
deeds  of  our  heroes,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  our  mighty  dead,  to 
honor    our    surviving     veterans,     to 


At  o,fl;i-t'iffie>5trl-thggre*it,-stra^g4e^ 
teach  the  rising  generation  the  great!  the  fate  of  the  northern  army  in 
cost  of  their  fair  inheritance,  to  fan  j  that  section  hung  trembling  in  the 
afresh  the  fires  .  of  loyalty  and  to  ['  balance.  The  decisive  battle  was 
increase  devotion  to  "Old  Glory",  [I  on.  The  Colonel  of  a  certain  regi- 
which  is  the  epitomy  of  all  that  j;  ment  as  he  handed  to  his  negro 
glorious  history,  we  have  this  beau-  i  color-bearer  the  regimental  colors, 
tiful  service  of  Flag  Day.  j;  said  to  him,  "My     man,     take     that 

"The   trophies   of   Miltiades   would  j  flag  into  battle  and  don't  you  come 
not  let  me  sleep,"  said  Themistocles,  \[  back  without  it."     The  negro  with  a 


and  the  glories  of  Marathon  were 
eclipsed  by  those  of  Thermopylae, 
and  another  star  was  added  to  the 
galaxy   of   Greek     immortals.     "The 


fresh  hope  for  himself  and  his  race 
illuminating  his  dusky  face  replied 
as  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
"Mas'r  Colonel,     Mas'r     Colonel,   I'll 


sword  of  Bunker  Hill,"  the  trophies  j  bring  back  de  ole  flag  or  I'll  report 

from    Saratoga   and   Yorktown    fired  .  .     .■••-■ 

many   a  patriot's  heart  in  the   days 

of  '61,  and  the  annul  recurrance   of 

the  tender  ministries  in  memory  of 

their  sacrifices,  the  monuments  on 
I  battle  field  and  village  green,  the 
j  smoke-begrimed     and     bullet-riddled 

ensigns  from  Antietom  and  Gettys- 
:  burg,  the  presence  of  the  very  few, 
1  occasionally,  who  despite  age  and 
[  enfeebled     ranks     yet     delight     "to 

shoulder    the    crutch    and    tell    how 

fields  were  won",  were  an  inspiration 
j  which    gave    us    the    heroes    of    the 

Spanish-American  and  the  World 
Wars,  and  they  will  continue  a  per- 
petual inspiration,  an  assurance  that 
our  land  shall  never  lack  loyal  sons 
who  will  die  to  defend  her.  They 
are  the  beacon-fires  flashing  from 
mountain  peak  to  mountain  peak 
of  the  oncoming  centuries  the  pat- 
riotism of  the  fathers,  a  guaranty 
that,  in  spite  of  fawning  Congresses, 
and  despotic  executive  and  brain 
trusts  defying  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  paladium  of 
our  liberties,  America  shall  continue 
forevermore  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave,  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people. 

You  have  perhaps  read  the  Greek 
legend   of   the   Lamia,    the   beautiful 


to   God  de   reason  why." 

He  carried  it  into  battle.  The  on- 
slaught was  terrific.  Great  gaps 
were  mowed  in  the  ranks.  The  line 
wavered  here.  Men  were  retreating 
yonder.  It  seemed  beyond  the  power 
of  human  nature  to  longer  endure  to 
be  swept  into  eternity  like  leaves  be- 
fore the  tempest.  But  the  flag  fail- 
ed not  till  Anally  amid  shrieking 
shell  and  whistling  bullets  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
the  negro  planted  the  flag  firmly  up- 
on the  ramparts  of  the  foe.  Just 
then  a  bullet  from  the  enemy  laid 
him  low.  He  fell  still  grasping  the 
flag  staff  and  lived  just  long  enough 
to  wrap  himself  in  the  folds  of  the 
flag  he  loved  and  went  home  to  God 
to  report  ohe  reason  why  he  hadn't 
carried  it  back  to  his  Colonel.  No 
wonder  the  poet  says;  "Heaven  is 
just  beyond  where  a  fellow  has  dona 
his  best." 

I  knew  Fred  Douglass,  the  great 
negro  orator.  No  man  of  any  race 
loved  the  flag  more  than  he.  He 
had  reason  to  love  it.  Born  a  slave 
he  ran  an  amazing  career  in  the 
crucial  period  of  our  national  his- 
tory and  died  lamented  by  two  con- 
tinents and  enshrined  forever  in  the 


woman  who     feasted     the     wits     oi  ii  hearts  of  millions  of  adoring  friends. 


Athens.  As  they  sat,  crowned  with 
flowers  at  her  table  the  pledged  her 
beauty  in  golden  cups  brimming  with 
wine  like  molten  rubies.  "Beautiful 
Lamia,  beautiful  Lamia,"  sang  the 
intoxicated  chorus.  But  the  philo- 
sopher who  sat  among  them  fixed 
his  relentless  eyes  upn  her  and  gaz- 
ed and  gazed  until  she     rose     from 


He  was  called  in  conference  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  dined  with 
him  at  the  White  House.  I  heard 
him  in  Washington,  in  August,  1864. 
You  will  remember  that  at  that  time, 
the  re-election  of  Lincoln  was  in 
grave  doubt.  Leonard  Swett  wrote 
"Unless  material  change  can  be 
wrought,  Lincoln's  election  is  beyond 


the   table   indignant.     Proudly     with  i,1  any  possible  hope.    It     is     probably 

dazzling  beauty  she  defied  h  im.  \  clean  gone  now."  Lincoln  himself 
I  "Beautiful  Lamia,  beautiful  Lamia,"  wrote.  "It  seems  exceedingly  pro- 
I  sang   the     intoxicated     chorus.     But  j  bable  that  this     administration     will  | 

still   the   relentless   eyes   gazed  upon  j  not    be    re-elected."     Frederick    Dou- 

her,   until   at     last,     shrinking     and    glass,    with    other   prominent    speak- 

wavering  the  beautiful  form  dwind-    ers,   was   called  to     Washington     to; 

led  and  sinking  to  the  floor,   glided    help  Lincoln,  at  which  time  I  heard  ; 

away  before  their  eyes  a  loathsome    him. 

serpent.  After  one  of  his  great  orations,  as 

The  Lamia  of  today  is  named  the    a  company  were   marvelling  at  and  } 

New  Deal  which  must  slink  away  be-  praising  it,  a  negro  hater  said,  "Yes, 
1  fore  the  blazing  light  reflected  from  i  but  you  know  he's  half  white."     "Is 

Old  Glory's  folds.  ,  that  so?"  said  a  listening  Irishman, 

That  flag,  ladies     and     gentlemen,    "begorrie  what  wouldn't  he  do  if  he 

knows   no   distinction   of     races,     or  '  were  all  niggur?" 

color,    or    class,    or    clan.    Wherever 

it  floats  it  speaks  of  equal  justice  to 

all.    And     we     owe     an     everlasting 

debt  to  the  negro  for  his  loyalty  to 

the   flag.    It    is    more   than    possible 

that  had  it  not  been  for  the  colored 

troops  we  might  have  lost  the  Civil 

War.  The  history  of  those  times  of- 
ten shows  the  negro  soldier  with  as 

white  a  heart,  as  great  a  soul  and  as 

intense   loyalty   to   the   flag   as    ever 

dwelt  in  a  Caucasian  breast. 


(hfi*S^) 


His  second  wife  was  white,  from 
one  of  the  best  families.  Naturally 
this  caused  certain  criticism  in  cer- 
tain quarters.  Knowing  this  he  said 
in  a  public  address,  "My  first  wife 
was  of  the  color  of  my  mother,  my 
second  wife  the  color  of  my  father. 
You  see  I  wanted  to  be  fair  to  both 
races."  The  second  Mrs.  Douglass 
|  had  relations  in  East  Greenwich,  R. 
I.,  where  I  was  President  of  the 
East  Greenwich  Academy  for  26 
years.  Mr.  Douglass  and  she  visited 
there.  I  called  upon  him  and  asked 
him  to  come  to  our  chapel  exercises 
and  speak  to  our  students.  He  did 
so.  In  introducing  him  I  said;  "I 
wish  to  present  to  you  two  pictures. 
The  first  is  a  jail  in  the  slave  state 
of  Maryland.  In  it,  bound  and  mana- 
cled, is  a  runaway  slave  boy  who  has 
been  traveling  nights  and  hiding 
days,  guided  by  the  North  Star.  On 
the  border  of  freedom  he  is  arrested 
and  in  the  morning  is  to  start  with 
a  company  of  slave  dealers  for  the 
cane  brakes  of  Louisiana  where  a 
slave's  life  averages  four  years.  My' 
second  picture  is  at  the  Capital  of 
the  nation.  The  assembly  one  of  the 
most  august  of  earth,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  cabin- 
et, both  houses  of  Congress,  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,1 
govenors  of  states,  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  other  illustrious  citizens,  j 
the  occasion  the-  dedication  of  a  sta- 
tute to  the  great  Emancipator,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  contributed  by  ex- 
slaves.  The  orator  of  the  day  is  the 
slave  boy  in  my  first  picture  which 
I  am  happy  to  introduce  to  you. 
Frederick   A.   Douglass." 
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Blake si ee,    Dr.   Francis  A. 


TELLS  OF  LIFE 
WITH  LINCOLN 


Los  Angeles  Doctor  Talks  at 
Ontario 


Was  Acquainted  With  Presi- 
dent in  Stormy  Times 


Last  of  Those  Who  Attended 
Funeral 


ONTARIO,  Feb.  4.— Dr.  Francis  A. 
Blakeslee,  believed  to  be  the  only 
living  man  in  the  United  States  to- 
day who  mourned  at  the  bier  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  and  who  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  great  emancipa- 
tor, in  an  address  before  Ontario  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  gave  an  insight  into  the 
intimate  life  of  the  President,  such 
as  has  never  before  been  heard  in 
this  city. 

Dr.  Blakeslee,  now  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Quartermaster 'si 
Corps  during  the  Civil  War  and  came 
into  such  direct  contact  with  Lin- 
coln that  a  strong  personal  friend- 
ship developed. 

Dr.  Blakeslee  is  probably  the  only 
living  person  who  took  part  in  Lin- 
coln's funeral  procession  and  from 
his  diary  historians  have  been  able 
to  substantiate  actions  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  day  he  was  assassinated. 

The  question  is  often  asked  Dr. 
Blakeslee  whether  Lincoln  was  as 
homely  as  history  pictures  him,  said 
Dr.  Blakeslee.  In  answering  the  ques- 
tion, Dr.  Blakeslee  said  he  wasn't  a 
handsome  man,  but  when  he  became 
animated  in  an  address  there  was  a 
splendor  in  his  countenance  possessed 
by  few  men. 

Lincoln's  success,  according  to  Dr. 
Blakeslee,  was  due  to  his  love  for 
his  mother,  and  his  efforts  to  perfect 
himself  as  a  boy.  He  was  God-fear- 
ing, Christ-like  in  sympathy,  forgiv- 
ing of  nature  and  no  man  has  been 
so  reviled  or  loved,  as  Lincoln,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Blakeslee. 

"Lincoln  was  a  man  of  prayer  and 
a  student  of  the  Bible.  He  always 
carried  our  grief  on  his  own  shoul- 
ders," declared  the  speaker. 


Blanchard,    Gen. 


Gen.  ^Blanchard,    in    his   address/said- 


13' 

l  the 
south  had  nothing  to-  apologize  for  In  its 
attitude  in  the  civil  war  and1  nothing-  to  ex- 
plain.   He  said  in  part:  lfff*7 

'I  I  come  to  mingle  with  your  own/my 
tribute  of  admiration  of  him,  and  to  voice 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  south's  present 
estimate  of-  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  life, 
character,  and  achievements. 

"  That  estimate  is  so  high  that  we  of  the 
south  join  with  you  of  the  north  in  placing 
him  with  Washington— at  the  forefront  of  the 
Illustrious  men  whose  lives  and  careers  adorn 
the  pages  of  Ame:*can  history. 

"  The  prejudice  and  bitterness  engendered 
on, both  sides  by  the  war  have,  happily,  given 
way  altogether;  disappointment  and  gloom 
on  our  part  and  undue  elation  and  exultant 
triumph  on  your  part  have  been  mellowed 
and  modified'by  the  softening  touch  of  time; 
jealousy,  aspersion,  disparagement,  calumny 
have  everywhere  disappeared,  and  north  and 
south  alike  revere  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Cherish  His  Memory. 

"  The  memory  of  his  great  ar.d  loving  heart, 
of  his  forbearance,  of  his  gentleness,  'his  pa- 
tience, his  firm  faith,  of  his  freedom  from 
passion,  from  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  in  the 
trying  time  of  his  exercise  of  great  power,  is 
the  priceless  'heritage  of  a  united  land. 

",But  this  is  not  all.  The  great  work  he 
wrought  and  for  which  he  laid  down  hi» 
life  has  come  to  be  accepted  by  mankind 
everywhere  as  of  supreme  beneficence  and 
importance  in  the  world's  progress  and  his- 
tory, and  in  this  judgment  the  new  south  con- 
curs. In  all  the  earth  it  is  recognized  that 
through  Lincoln's  efforts  and  struggles  the 
world  was  helped  onward  and  humanity 
moved  in*o  a  higher  level  and  into  a  brighter 
day.    We  of  the  south  give  assent  to  this. 

"  It  is  of  our  faith  that  '  eternal  wisdom 
marshals  the  procession  of  the  nations,'  and 
that  the  God  of  the  universe  intenided1  the  re- 
stored union  of  American  states  to  take,  in 
this  .age  andi  cycle  of  the  world,  the  head  of 
the  procession. 

"  To  this  end.  the  great  American  republic 
was, .in  the  providence  of  God,  put  through 
the  trying  ordeal  of  civil  war,  of  battle,  blood- 
shed, and  sacrifice,  to  come  forth  invigorated 
and  strengthened  for  the  great  task. 

"  Andi  so  it  is  that  the  south  has  come  to 
rejoice,  along  with  the  north,  that  the  result 
of  the. war  was  the  restoration  of  the  union 
and  not    its  dismemberment." 

Speaker  Shurtleff  and  Senator  Berry  also 
&poke. 


< 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN  THE  PEER- 
LESS. 

In  the  progress  of  human  events,  exi- 
gencies arise  calling  for  men  of  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  intellect,  diversified 
gifts,  accuacy  of  thought,  and  undaunted 
courage  to  meet  emergencies  which  in- 
volve the  welfare  of  a  people  and  the 
destiny  of  a  nation. 

Thus  in  the  history  of  this  Nation, 
there  came  a  time  when  its  perpetuity 
was  threatened  by  the  extensive  and  for- 
midable rebellion  inaugurated  by  nine  of 
the  Southern  States,  whose  broad  domain 
was  to  be  swept  over  by  immense  armies 
composed  of  men  of  like  nationality,  ed- 
ucation,   endurance,   valor  and   skill. 

This  was  one  of  those  great  events  in 
the  world's  history  which  called  for  the 
profoundest  powers  of  statesmanship,  far- 
reaching  military  comprehension,  mental 
poise  and  moral  stamina. 

At  this  time  there  were  some  men  who,  I 
as  national  leaders,  possessed  these  qual-  \ 
ifications  to  a  marked  degree. 

But  high  "above  all  others  rose  the  tow- 
ering form  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  my  judgment  there  has  risen  no  j 
other  man  in  the  strictly  secular  history  , 
of  the  world  who  combined  all  of  these  | 
specific  qualifications  in  so'  marked  and! 
perfect  a  degree  as  did  this  man. 

"In  fc'tudyii,^  ^he  progress  of  man's  great 
achievements  in  the  world's  advancement, 
in    the    development    of    true    civilization 
and    the    unfolding   of   his    almost    incom- 1 
prehensible    powers    of    mind,    which    jus- 
tified   the    Psalmist's     remarkable     state-  j 
ment  that  "man  was  made  a  little  lower 
than   God"    ( N.    V. ) ,    we-  are    filled   with 
wonder    and    amazement    when     we     con- 1 
sider   the    martial    achievements   wrought, 
and    the    systems    of    governments     insti- 
tuted,   by    those    statesmen    whose    names 
stand    out    most    prominently    in    the    an- 
nals of  human  history. 


manship  and  Grant's  wonderful  execu- 
tive ability,  he  stands  forth  as  the  cen- 
tral sun— the  political  Alcyone— around 
whom  all  the  others  seem  to  sweep  in 
!    majestic  grandeur. 

Springing   from    the   humblest    relations 
in  life,  struggling  with  poverty  and  other 
conditions    which,    in    his    boyhood     days 
precluded    a    classical    education,     we     see 
him    advancing   step    by    step,    gaining     a 
knowledge  of  law  that  rendered  his  opintl 
ions  as  safe  as  the  decisions  of  the  bench 
—possessing  as,  he  did  a  most  perfect  ju- 
dicial mind— and  storing  his  mind  with  a  I 
fund    of   general,    historic     and     scientific 
knowledge   which    enabled    him    to    cope 
with   the   logic  and  adroit  skill   of  one  Of 
the    greatest    debators    of    his    age     with 
such     masterly     force    and    transcendent 
power  as  to  attract  the  attention  of    the 
whole    world;    and    finally,     by     his     pro 
found  address  in  Cooper  Institute,  in  New 

with  M«.  S°  impre9sed  his  countrymen 
with  h  s  eminent  abilities  that  they 
called  him  to  occupy  the  highest  officii 
position  in  this  great  Nation.  And  we 
see  him  assuming  the  Executive  chair  at 
a  time  when  the  volcanic  throes  of  hu- 
man passions  convulsed  the  whole  coun- 
try and  which  were  soon  to  burst  forth 
with    more     widespread     desolation     than 

th^   h™r„befT  SW6Pt  the  fair  domain  of 
this   broad  and  prosperous   continent. 

I       Tis    lere  we  see  him  in  all  of  his  fully) 

•TN   E  ^"^  g''eatness  a"d  grandeur 
Tis   here   we   see   him   successfully  strue- ' 
glmg    with    a    task    as    great    as    eve       a 
statesman   had    been    called    upon   to   per- 

XXe°r    a     mmtary     ChieftaiD     t0     6ia- 

•Tis  in  this  high  position  we  see  his 
undaunted  courage  to  do  an  act  as  great 
as  that  by  which  Moses  rescued  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Pharaoh's  cruel 
oppression,  by  issuing  that  important 
military  document  —  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation-which  converted  fouTmn- 
Uons  of  slaves  into  American  freemen™      I 


ton,  "Lies  the  most  perfect  ruler  of  men 

the  world  has  ever  seen." 

And  here  we  bow  our  head  in  profound 

thankfulness  that   we  had  our  birth  In   a 
j  land   which    has   given    to   the   world  such 

men   as  Washington,   Jefferson,   Hamilton, 
i  Adams,    Franklin,    Webster,    Phillips,    and 

above  all   the   name  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

who, 

"Standing  like  a  tower, 

Our  children   shall   behold   his  fame, 

The     kindly,     earnest,     brave,     foreseeing 

man. 
Sagacious,    patient,    dreading    praise,     not 

blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  Amer-  I 

lean." 

W.  Van  R.  Bleiohton. 
N.  Tonawanda,  N.  T.,  Jan.  29,   1912. 


Alexander,      Caesar,     Cromwell,     Napo- 
leon,     Washington,     .Hamilton,     Franklin, 
Jefferson,   Adams,   Webster,   Lincoln,    Bis- 
marck,   Gladstone   and    Grant    are    names 
that   will   form    a   grand   constellation     of  j 
intellectual  power,   whose  light  will  blaze  | 
forth    through   all   the   coming   ages ;   and  I 
everywhere    men     will     contemplate     and 
admire  the  untiring  energy,  governmental 
power    and    strategy    of    Alexander ;     the 
statesmanship,  martial  power  and  classic- 
al  attainments   of  Caesar ;   the   wonderful 
governmental   achievements   of  Cromwell ; 
the   military    sweep    and   imperial    endow- 
ments of  Naooleon  ;  the  heroic  valor,  mil- 
itary  achievements   and   statesmanship   of 
Washington ;    the   financial    strength,    cre- 
ative   power    and     organizing     ability     of, 
Hamilton;    the    unselfish    patriotism,    di-j 
plomacy      and      intellectual      strength     of 
Adams;  the  profound  sagacity  and  pene- 
tration of  Franklin ;   the  broad    views    of 
human  liberty  and   governmental  systems 
of  Jefferson ;   the   towering  greatness  and 


American  freemen! 
'Tis  in  this  exalted  official  position  we 
see  him  contending  with  the  greatest  and 
most  powerfully  organized  rebellion 
against  human  government  to  be  found 
n  the  annals  of  history.  And,  whUe  hold- 
mg  in  his  hands  the  helm  or  the  great 
American  ship  of  state,  guiding  her  late- 
ly into  the  harbor  of  victory,  "A  felon's 
hand    a    trigger    nre^ori  ••    „,,~.      ■     ielon  s 

* ,.        SBer    Pressed,      removing     him 

the     arena    where,     for    four    long 


from 

Nntth    he,  had  "t"hrot"«ed '  treason    i 
North  and  rebellion  in  the  South. 


the 


mind  Inf  eat  achievements  of  his  mighty 
mmd  will  pass  on  from  generation  to  gen 
eration  as  sacred  legacies.  They  win  for" 
ever  stand  linked  with  Washington's  acts" 
•n  character  and  in  magnitudf  Tnd  S 
memory  of  these  great  names  wtlfaike 
stimulate  every  loyal  American  heart  to 
™;teh8  fame  Persistent  industry  un- 
selfish  devotion  and  loft-v  r,„+  -\, 
which   characterized^  8g  £*££"* 

nf EfpeC',al!y    WiH    tne    P°^r    and    grasn 
of   Abraham   Lincoln's   minri    uT        grasp 

of  wonder  for  all  coming  'time6   *   "°UrCe 

And  it   was  becoming  that   the  univer- 


of  Jefferson ;   the   towering  greatness  and         f"1"   ll    wf*-s   oecoming  that   the   univ 
overshadowing      oratorical      grandeur     of     sal   admiration    for   his   great   abilitv     ^ 
Webster;    the   practical    statesmanship    of     ?°bIe   works    should   be   fitly   disolawi    • 
Lincoln,    Bismarck     and     Gladstone,     and     tne  soleiM  requiems  chanted  to  his  me  '" 
the    comprehensive    executive    ability    and     or.y.,  L-    every   liberty-loving  son  of  «   "." 
military  genius  of  Grant.  !fnile  representatives  of  all  the  eWt        ' 

tions    of   the    world     with  great  na- 

But,  taken  as  a  whole,  among  them  all  :  row,  "awe-hushed  bv  hi?  unaffecte<3  sor- 
there  is  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  volunteered  to  accomnanv  h,  n°  °nV' 
none  more  towering  and  far-reaching  in  cortege  to  the  citv  of  q  <  «  funeral 
intellectual   stength   and   mental  grip  than    now,   in   the  lanena™  «*   o  ^   where 

Abraham  Lincoln.  <"'suage  of  Secretary  stan- 

Possessing  the  resistless   energy   of  Al- 
exander,   the    wisdom    of    Caesar ;     Crom- 1 
well's  power  to   control   the   masses,     and 
his    firm    reliance     on     God ;     Napoleon's  I 
keen  foresight  as  an  architect  of  battles, 
and    when    and    how    to'   move ;    Washing 
ton's    skill    in    controlling    the    conflicting 
elements    in   the    government ;    Hamilton's 
power  to   conceive   and   organize   political 
institutions;    Franklin's     profound     pene- , 
tration;    Jefferson's    broad    views    of    the 
true  scope  of  government  and  the  univer- 
sality of  human  liberty ;  Adams'  unselfish 
patriotism  and  skill   in   diplomacy;   Web- 
ster's  grasp    of   constitutional    law;     Bis- 
marck   and    Gladstone's    practical    states-  '  * 
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